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BY RLIZA A, SANDFORD, Q 

At approaching twilight of a fine spring day ? 
I was called to my mother’s room. 1 was not’ 
allowed to spend much time with her now, and 
this afternoon was so bright and the air so° 
balmy, that, basking in the sunshine, I had 
neglected to ask admission. I was glad of > 
Ahis summona, and answered it immediately. 

My mother was half reclining—supported - 
by pillows. She looked brighter and more 
cheerful than I had seen her for weeks. [had 
often heard her called beautiful. She was, at 
this moment, surpassingly so. Her counte- 
nance was radiant with an inward light that 
spoke of peace, and hope, and joy. Cluster- 
ing curls of fair hair fell about her brow, 
pure as the drapery of the couch on which 
she rested. Her cheeks were faintly flushed. ; 
Her eyes, of the clearest blue, seemed to have | 
caught a beam from that world towards which ‘ 
her feet were hastening. 

I sprang towards her with that impulsive- ‘ 
ness of manner with which childhood always: 
approaches what is pleasing—my affections 5 
adding to my empressement, ¢ 

Ah?” said my mother, extending her arms > 
to enfold me, ‘my little daughter is happy,— 
her countenance is suggestive of bird-song, ; 
and sunshine, and spring flowers. J am glad.‘ 
May her life always be as bright as these. 
spring days.” 

Releasing me, and holding me off a little, 
she regarded me with something the same 
feeling, I think, I did her—a sorrowful and af- 
fectionate admiration. 

She took both her hands and smoothed my 
hair; then dropping, they tenderly imprisoned 
both of mine, while I as fondly kissed her 
lips. 


“Will you bring me a box, darling,’’ said 
she, “‘which you will find on my dressing- 
bureau ?” 
inlaid 
with silver—marked with her name and mine 


It was brought—a rosewood box, 
I unlocked the box 
and placed it near her. It had several apart- 
ments and cunning little cases, lined 
velvet and satin of various shades, and soft as 
down. 


our pet name—*‘ Kittie.” 
with 


She opened these cases and displayed 
their treasures. Then, taking a small, deli- 
cately enameled watch from her 
pillow, she added it to the contents of the 


beneath 


casket. ‘ 

‘These jewels, my daughter,” said she, * I 
give to you. Some of them are heir-looms, 
which have long been in the family. Some 
have been given me by my friends at different 
times—many of them on my marriage. These,’ 
(pointing to a magnificent set of diamonds 
** belonged to your father’s sister—left by her 
request, to me. I have never worn them 
Keep these jewels, my dear, allofthem. They 
will be a treasure to you, both because they 
were mine, and because they are pure and 
valuable. 

She raised a lid in one end of the box, and 
took out a book, This apartment was lined 
with delicate blue velvet. The book was bound 
in drab turkey morocco, richly embossed. 

‘This case,” said she, ‘contains jewels far 
more valuable than those—jewels of eternal 
truth, which shall exist when those are dust. 
Receive them. Make them your own. Wear 
them. They will always be fitting and becom 
ing. Accept this Bible as a sacred bequest 
from the Father of us all. 

“There are other jewels, my dear, which I 
would have you preserve. They are contained 
in the casket of your child-heart,—jewels of 
simplicity, meekness, love, trust, purity, inno- 
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cence and truth—of all that the Saviour blessed 


> exactly like your mother, you must be very 


when he said ‘of such is the kingdom of good.” 


heaven.’ Guard them. 
Tempter to steal them away. Do not allow 
them to be displaced by any bad passions or 
principles. May time and intercourse with 
the world only serve to polish and refine this 
soul-wealth, May you be kept pure in heart 
and right in life, and be found ‘ without spot or 
blemish when Christ shall come to make up 
his jewels.’”’ 

All this I distinctly remember; and I after- 
wards found it traced in pencil lines, very 
faintly —as faintly as it had been spoken, in a 
note, placed in a little pocket formed by the 
double lining of one side of the case containing 
the Bible. 

I did not see my mother again until ‘ the 
golden bowl was broken.”’ With the next 
day's sun her spirit departed. She was still 
beautiful. The casket was fair as in life—the 
jewel, prepared and polished by the great 
Lapidary above, had been taken to adorn His 


courts 


It was soon arranged that I should remain 4 


with my grandparents, where my mother had 
first opened her eyes on earth, and from 
whence she had gone to heaven. 

** We gave you our daughter,” they said, to 
my father. ‘You kept her twelve years. 
Lend us yours for half that time and we are 
satisfied.” 

“She is yours,” said my father, ‘for the 
Only make her just such a 
woman as her mother, J could not do it.” 

There were tears in his voice; but, with a 


time you specify, 


firm pressure of the hand, and a kiss dropped ¢ 


on my forehead, he left me. 

My grandparents lived in a venerable look- 
ing house on a fine old farm, by the sea shore. 
Without seeming to possess much worldly 
wisdom they had great success. Though open- 
handed and munificent, their store constantly 
increased. They had much treasure put out 
at usury—lent to the Lord, and they evidently 
received four-fold. 

Though I was the only child in the house, I 
was not without companions. My grand- 
parents’ hearts were young—as young as mine; 
and their son, Gilman, was also young, though 
he had seen forty years of life's rich experi- 
ence. I was fond of him, and he loved me 


as a bachelor uncle sometimes will love a? 


roguish little niece. He would often take 
me on his knee—look at me tenderly—twine 
my curls about his pale, slim fingers, and, 
kissing me gently, would say, ‘‘ You are so 


Do not permit the 


My uncle had charge of my education. Few 
could have been found better qualified. He 
was a ripe Christian scholar. He had traveled 
yextensively, seeking health, which he had not 
found, But he had found mind-treasures in 
/abundance. Like the bee, he seemed only w 
‘have sought the flowers in earth's parterres, 
and to have extracted the honey. Of the sin 
and crime and wrong which he had witnessed 
‘he never spoke—on the storms which he had 
encountered he touched lightly; but he never 
tired with dwelling on the treasures of nature 
and art which he had seen in many lands, and 
No wonder I loved 


by study made his own, 
He was formed to 


him—this bachelor uncle! 
be loved, and to be happy. 

His occupation was literature 
tion, music. He always spent the morning 
‘hours in study or writing. He then heard my 
lessons, and walked or rode with me until 
The evening was given to reading 


his reerea- 


supper. 
and music, 

I soon learned there was another member of 
this family—an orphan ward—left to them, 
like myself. He was in the university—was 
near the close of his freshman year. As va 
cation approached they talked of Harry con- 
stantly. I thought I should be jealous of him, 
as he was evidently a pet. But I found my 
apprehensions groundless. He came home—a 
manly lad, ready to give place to me at onoe, 
and to pet and humor me quite as much as any 
’member of the household, though more delicate 
»and indirect in his demonstrations. 

I was always sorry when he left, and glad 
of his return. 1 was only jealous of the pic- 
tures on which he so constantly employed his 
leisure. I once told him so. He looked at me 
with a queer smile, and said he was passion- 
ately fond of pictures; to which I petulantly 
answered, 
‘‘T wish I was a picture!" 
“You shall have your wish,” he quickly 
creplied, “if you can sit still long enough."’ 
)So, adjusting my curls and drapery a little, he 
’ proceeded at once to make a sketch, 
>» The picture was soon finished—an almost 
(speaking likeness. He seemed to appreciate 
>his own production greatly; for I often saw 
him take it from his portfolio and study it, as 
though it were a master work of art! 
> He taught me to sketch and draw from na- 
-ture. I readily learned the mechanical exeeu- 
tion, but I had none of his enthusiasm for the 
‘art. My pieces were fair, and he commended 
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them; but they were not excellent. He could 
not teach me to compose pictures like himself, 
I could only copy. He delighted in originating. 

Time passed. The girl was developing into 
the woman—‘‘a perfect little piece of culti- 
vated rusticity’—my uncle said—* healthy, 
happy, and beloved,” 

It is true, I was beloved. With the first 
awakening of my woman's heari—the first 


suggestion of another want than the love of my 


dear, kind, more-than-parents, that want was 


satisfied. Had not I always liked Harry? 
Did not he like me? I felt that L did a wrong 
when my heart told me I loved him more than 
any one else on ecarth—more than my grand- 
parents, my uncle or my father! But Harry 
said he had their consent that I might; and 
they told me he was good and noble, and would 
doubtless make me very happy. 

Six years had passed, and I was now six- 
teen. ‘A sweet little woman,” my uncle 
said, “simple and natural as a daisy; none of 
your hot-house or tropical growths, whose 
breath is luscious poison; none of your Parisian 
counterfeits; but a genuine production of 
New England soil—a May flower—a violet— 
anything that is natural, gentle, and lovely.” 

I was accustomed to my uncle's praises, and 
liked them, as it seemed to please him to ex- 
press his feelings in this way. Then, was not 
I of his own rearing? Had not he educated 
me according to his own plan? Surely, he 
had a right to admire what his hands had 
wrought, 

Harry, since finishing his college course, 
had spent much of his time on the farm, re- 
eruiting his somewhat wasted energies, and 
practicing his still favorite pursuit—picture 
making. 
pieces, but they all seemed to possess a unity 
of tone. 
Seripture or mythology—painted a Dorcas or 
Diana, one pervading character might, some- 
how, be recognized in all his female figures. 
Even with my unpracticed eye it was easy to 
discern from whence he drew his inspiration. 
Something about the eye, lip, brow or hand 
would be familiar. They were not portraits; 
but they evidently belonged to one family, and 
possessed a perceptible family resemblance. 

One evening, in carly winter, we were 
surprised by a visit from my father, He 
had been travelling in Europe, and had now 
brought home his bride. He expressed him- 
self greatly satisfied with my unchanged ap- >) 
pearance—my girl womanhood, and presented s 


Ile produced a great variety of 


Whether he represented scenes from 
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me, with evident pride, to my new mother 
She seemed pleased, much pleased with he: 
‘‘dear little daughter,” as she at once called 
me. She kept near me, constantly regarding 
me with a look of satisfaction, as though she 
found rest and refreshment in my presence. 
As for myself, | was charmed, delighted, 
intoxicated with her. She was a magnificent 
Hier presence was imposing—her 
She was tall and 
full-formed—stately and dignified; but evi 
dently possessing an abundance of reserve life 


woman, 
manner highly cultivated. 


and spirit. Her features, though not classically 
regular, were pleasing. Her complexion was 
deep colored—healihful in its tints, and o 
singular richness. Her large black eyes were 
radiant with intelligence. She had a wealth 
of hair, black and glossy as a raven's wing. 
Her lips were full, and expressive of kindliness 
and warmth of heart. Indeed, it seemed that 
nature had formed her out of her richest 
materials, and had been lavish in their use. 
She was dressed simply enough; but there 
was an expression of elaborateness. One in 
stinctively thought she borrowed something 
Iler dress 
was a dark crimson Thibet, made with a full 


from some extrinsic advantage. 


flowing skirt and sleeves; a plain, high cor 
sage, finished atthe throat with a small, richly- 
wrought collar, which was fastened by a broach 
of jet and gold, A ring, and an ornament to 
confine the heavy braids of her hair to match, 
completed her toilet. 

My admiration for my mother was so ab- 
sorbing, that, for some time I was not alive 
to anything else. My first thought on arous- 
sing, was of Harry. What did he think of her 

He must admire her. 

Looking at him, I saw that he was deeply 
interested. He seemed in wrapt attention, as 
though studying a new phase of art, while his 
countenance had an impassioned glow quite 
unusual, 

I said to him, aside, ‘‘ Is not my new mother 
magnificent ?”’ 

‘*Perfect!"’ he replied, without raising his 
eyes, as though afraid to break the spell by 
which he was bound. 

The next day a family council was held to 


discuss plans for the future. It was decided 


>that I should accompany my parents to Boston. 


We would occupy the house where I was born 


cand spent the first years of my childhood. | 


was pleased with this arrangement, being 


, seized with a desire to see more of life—to 


make the acquaintance of that capricious and 
exacting dame called “society.” Though | 
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liked my country home, its surroundings and 
associations, I longed to step beyond its 
boundary forth into the great world—without 
one thought of its inevitable temptations. 

Harry was to spend two years in Europe— 
travelling—studying the works of the old mas- 
ters, and receiving such instruction and inspi- 
ration as Italy could give. 

‘Your pieces have promise—excellent pro- 
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knowledged too! I'll not play second fiddle 
to my step-mother! No, indeed! A fine duet 
> we'd make, with her for the prima! IN not 
give her the advantage of the contrast she so 
\ delights in! I'll not set off her richness of 
style by my poverty—her piquancy by my 
. plainness—her depth of coloring by my shallow- 
¢ ness—her prima-donna notes by my twittering 
>and warbling! I'll adopt another style. At 





mise,” said my mother to Harry, carefully (least I can don the plumage of the flamingo— 
studying them; ‘but they lack something. ?the clothing of the kalmia. If this does not 
You need to see more of life—to experienceSmake me a tropical production I will not be 
more of emotion—of deep and surging passion. 2 taken forthe product of a bleak house.” 
Life, with you, has been tooserene—toocalmly5 In selecting my wardrobe I gave my mother 
happy. Your pieces are too tame—too pas-¢infinite trouble. She would not stint me in 
toral. Your women are all Eves’’—glancing at? outlay, but in texture and color. She would 
me. ‘*One can look at your Devils, even,S have me select only delicate shades of rose, 
almost with complacency.” 2 azure, straw, lilac, or adhere to simple white. 
Harry colored. 2 She reasoned with me and expostulated, main- 
‘Pardon my freedom,” she continued. ‘I$ taining that my complexion would not bear 
am nota disinterested stranger. Your pictures? high colors, while heavy textures and elabor- 
have much merit in composition and execution ) ate patterns were not becoming my youth and 
of form. But you often fail to bring out an(delicacy. Finally, she was obliged to use a 
idea of which one gets a glimmering. Your? gentle authority to prevent me from violating 
pieces lack intensity—depth of expression and ) all the laws of artistic taste. 
of coloring. Many of your figures are delicate? Her wardrobe, brought from France, con- 
to meagreness. They need more fulness and > tained a blending of colors of all possible rich- 
richness of life. Life seems too pale to you. ‘ ness, quite intoxicating to the senses. 
No matter. You will learn. You will soon? Soon after we bad become established in our 
enough find many chapters in it—rich, glowing, > home, and received calls from families of char- 
fervent; others cold, barren, desolate. You < acter and position in the society in which we 
will, by turns, be scorched and frozen. Do? were to move, a highly connected cousin of my 
not restrain your emotions—study the play of) father’s honored us with a party. This was to 
your passions. A rich world lies before you. ¢ be one of the leading soirees of the season, and 
Go and see it, and Jive in it.”’ »we should meet all the elite of our circle. 
Harry’s eye swam, and his cheek was flushed. My mother was very desirous that in making 
That very day, in retouching some of his pic- my debut I should appear to advantage. She 
tures, he was so prodigal of coloring that he insisted that I should be arrayed in plain 
made of a Venus a Hebe, quite formidable to2 gossamer white, trimmed with a delicate sug- 
behold; but, more fortunately, he gave to aS gestion of blue; my pale curls falling uncon- 
Madonna a fulness of life much more satisfy-¢ fined in their natural manner; my only orna- 
ing than the pale figure which he had repre-> ments a few white roses, but half opened. She 
sented asthe mother of Christ. A resemblance slipped a diamond ring from my finger, and 
was there still—not to the fair face he had?put into my hand a little bouquet of wild 
studied for years, but to the one that had ‘flowers, having a mild fragrance. She acted, 
possessed and filled his imagination in one? herself, as dressing maid, and pronounced the 
day. I was jealous. 2effect of her work, when completed, “very 
My father was proud to introduce his wife ¢ good.” 
and child to his city friends. My mother ex-? When she had made her own toilet for the 
pressed herself as quite content, satisfied, ¢ evening, she looked as though she might have 
pleased with her daughter. She called me by 2 stepped out of one of Titian’s pictures, She 
the same pet names my uncle used. I did not 5 was gorgeous in ‘‘the rich radiance of rainbow 
like them now. ‘hues.”’ Her jewels were crystallized light—her 
“«* Daisy,’ ‘Oanary,’” said I, to aqedt, (aut breathed of the fragrance of the tropics. 
‘Why don’t she call me ‘ Dandelion,’ vont. I admired her—I envied her. I felt the 
or any other common thing? I'll choose a>green snake of jealousy writhing in my heart; 
higher type of resemblance, and make it ac- ‘it looked out of my ‘mild blue eyes.” 
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“TI hope my child is in good spirits?” said 
my mother, in what I considered a patronizing 
tone. ‘She never appeared to more advant- 
age than she may to-night; her airy delicate 
style of dress heightens the effect of her youth- 
ful and fair style of beauty.” 

** Pair,’ said I, «*Humph! flat, you mean. 
Expressionless as a sheet of foolscap, with its 
‘fair’ surface only marked by delicate sug- 
gestions of blue lines!—no writing, no style, 
no indication even of history, poetry, romance 
or passion !—blank, all. One would guess I 
was fresh from a farm. I expect to be greeted 
with a 

‘Hail, sweet simplicity! rustic maid !’ 
They will know that I am not a legitimate 
daughter of my Peeress mother.” 

«My child, you will find that your presence 


will be as grateful in the stifling atmosphere of 


a city saloon as the sweet breath of clover 
blossoms. Our styles are very different. In 
manner, culture, complexion and form, there 
could hardly be a greater contrast. We are 
both very decided, though opposite. It would 


destroy the effect of either to try to imitate or 4 


affect the other. We must each be true to 
ourselves, if we would be anything. Be as- 
sured, too, that though my style may appear 
most to captivate the senses, yours will most 
win the heart. Wine intoxicates—water re- 
freshes.”’ 

My captious heart was not convinced or 
comforted. But, assuming a cheerfulness | 
did not feel, I succeeded in appearing quite 
myself. My mother attracted admiration—I 
secured attention. But the few compliments I 
received were of the same character as those 
my Uncle Gilman so lavishly bestowed. I 
would have something more exhilarating. 

“If my mother only would not call me‘ Pet,’ 
and ‘Child,’ and ‘ Kittie,’ and such diminutive 
names,” I thought. ‘She might call me 
‘Daughter’ if she chose, or ‘Catharine.’ 
would not even object to the silent ¢ in this name 
being changed to a. ‘Catherina,’ would be a 
more sounding name. My manners were 
simple. I must hasten to change them. And 
my style of dress should be changed. I would 
bear down all opposition on that point.” 

My mother’s labor was in vain. I so far 


appear a foolish, almost a grotesque suppliant 
for admiration. 
that hot-breathed flattery, and marked atten- 
tion which these incongruities never fail to 
elicit, 

My heart became a hot-bed for noxious 
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I received an abundance of? 
> had feared he might find me changed—feared 
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> growths. Pride, envy, jealousy, duplicity, 
‘selfishness, all sprang up and flourished 
(mightily. But fora hand to pluck out these 
Sweeds my moral nature had been stifled, 
ruined! That hand was extended—a gentle, 
> familiar hand of long ago. 
, It was near the close of my second season. 
? My mother was to ‘“‘receive her friends.” We 
Sexpected a large and gay company. I had 
reasons for wishing to appear very stylish. In 
) pursuance of this, 1 purchased for the occa- 
¢sion a rich silk of changeful sheen, and was 
»having it elaborately made and trimmed. I 
felt quite satisfied with the idea of appearing 
2 in brocade and diamonds. 
The night before the expected party I dreamt 
>I was in darkness—envelaped in thick clouds. 

A gentle hand parted the clouds above, and 
. waved to me, as though in warning; while a 
familiar, though almost forgotten voice, said, 

**My daughter, where are your jewels? Have 

you lost the jewels I left you?’’ A terror 

seized me—I felt as though I was in great 
‘peril, and in the excitement awoke. 

It was morning. I immediately arose and 
went to the bureau to look at my jewel-case. 
2It was gone! The Bible, even, was not left! 
> But there lay the neglected note, written by 
Smy mother, eight years ago. I read it. I 
2seemed to see her waving hand of warning, 
2and to hear her voice, saying: ‘My daughter, 
>have you lost the jewels I left you?” 

2 ‘Yes, mother,” I exclaimed, ‘“‘my jewels 
Sare all lost! and the jewels of God's Holy 
: Truth have long been lost tome. Their casket, 
the Bible, has remained unopened.” 

$ I looked within my heart. Jts treasures, 
>too, were lost. ‘Simplicity, meekness, love, 
5 trust, innocence and truth—all that the Saviour 
‘ blessed, when he said, ‘of such is the kingdom 
2of heaven,’”—all lost. The Tempter had 
¢ stolen them away. 

Falling prostrate before Heaven, I wept long 
sand bitterly. My tears of penitence gave 
§ place to supplications for help and mercy. I 
2 prayed the Father that He would teach me to 
2*beeome again as a little child.” I arose, 
> comforted. 

That evening, I arrayed myself in a simple, 


< 


§ 
2 fitting style, and cheerfully codperated with 
succeeded in my wilfulness as to make myself>my mother én receiving our guests. Among 


¢ them came my artist lover, Harry. 
When he told me that in hastening home he 


Sthat I might lose what he most loved, my 
¢ native simplicity of taste and manners—that | 
might be fevered by the breath of flattery and 
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false to myself; but that he thanked God he 
had found me the same genuine little Kittie, 
I, too, blessed that Providence which had in- 


terposed to save him from the torture he< 


must otherwise have felt. 

The next day, my mother returned my 
jewel-case, saving: 

*T interdicted the completion of your dress, 
and secured your jewels to save you from the 
folly of appearing ‘at home’ in brocade and 
diamonds! It would have shocked the shade 
even of Queen Bess!” 

I believed her. 


eee — 


Che Joyal Fover. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 

‘* How shall 1 decide, Aunt Lucy ? 
accept both?” The young lady, who was 
beautiful, affected a nonchalant air, and laughed 
a fleeting laugh. The smile did not dwell long 
around her lips, but faded away, leaving a 
sober expression on her countenance. 

“It is not often, Ella, that a young lady? 
has two offers of marriage at once, and from 
men with such equal claims to her regard,” 
replied the aunt. ‘The choice, however, is 


I cannot 


alone with yourself.” 

** But, how shall I decide, Aunt Lucy? In: 
the nature of things, one is more fitted for my 
husband than the other. How shall I deter- 
mine on which side the fitness lies?” 

‘What says your heart?” 

The young lady did not answer immediately. ‘ 
She was looking down into her heart. 

‘That ought to decide,” said Aunt Lucy. 

“But it does not.” Ella lifted her calm 
eyes from the floor, and looked steadily at her ; 
aunt. 

“You do not show much excitement. Mai-- 
dens, while deliberating on an offer of mar-5 
riage, are not wont to be so cool and business ° 
like.” ? 

‘If a maiden is ever cool and self-possessed ¢ 
in her life, it should be when so deliberating. 
For lack of being so, how many are led to com- 
mit the most fatal of errors.” M4 

‘* My inference is,” said the aunt, “that 5 
your heart is) not vary deoply interested in 
either of the young men.’ 2 

‘*T am not blindly in love; that is certain,” . 
was replied, ‘Both offers come unexpect- ? 
edly. pa ¢ 

*‘Searcely so to me,” remarked the aunt. 2 

«IT have seen, for some time, that Mr. Andrews % 
was a lover; and you must have had less than? 
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‘@ maiden’s usual penetration not to have per- 
ceived it likewise. I have also seen, that Mr. 
Floyd was doing all in his power to win your 
favor.” 

“They have certainly been most attentive. 
And I will own, that, of all my acquaintances, 


they stand highest in my regard. Still, my 


heart is yet in my own keeping; though one 
of them, I think, will be my choice.” 

“There should be no choice without love,” 
said Aunt Lucy. 

‘And there will be none. First, however, 


‘I must decide between the two young men 


One of them must be unconditionally rejected, 
and the other encouraged. I will act no double 
part.” 
‘How will you decide ?” 
‘*My mind is not clear. 
‘There must be a closer observation of the 


I want your help.’ 


young men,”’ 

“Yes. I see that.” 

‘“What response did you make te Mr. An- 
drews ?”’ 

“IT told him, with as much calmness as | 
could assume, that before answering in a mat- 
ter involving so much, I must have time for 
deliberation.” 

‘Did you say that his offer was wholly un- 
expected ?”’ 

*« No.” 

‘Did he seem disappointed at your failure 
to respond, at once, in the affirmative. 

“Yes. That was plain. His face, which 


had flushed, paled. He seemed to be thrown 


back upon himself. I felt for his position: 


¢ but could not give the hope he sought.” 


“You promised a reply ?”’ 

“No.” 

«« How then did you part.” 

‘He said that he would call upon me again 
to-morrow evening; and | bowed my assent.’ 

“And so you parted.” 

“Yes.” 

‘Mr. Floyd proposes by letter ?” 

“Yes. And says that he will call on the 
same evening.” 

«They will be here together ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And at this interview, you will, most 
‘ probably, devide between them ?” 

“T think so.’ 

“Tt will be well,” said Aunt Lucy, ‘‘to 
weigh carefully, in the interim, all considera- 
¢ tions of external position; as to family, social 
2 standing, property and the like; so that a 
final decision may be unembarrassed by any- 
thing beyond personal character.” 











‘As to that,” answered Ella, “we happen 
to know considerable about both of them. Mr. 
Floyd has some advantages. He belongs, on 
his mother’s side, to one of our oldest and 
most distinguished families. His father is 
very wealthy. A marriage with him would 
certainly give me position. The father of Mr. 
Andrews is from the east. He came here 
twenty years ago, and is, as we know, a mer- 
chant of good standing. I have never heard 
a light word spoken of either him or his family. 
Have you ?” 

“No.” 

“The son is, I believe, in business with his 
father ~”’ 

“Ves; that is so.” 

“The external conditions,” said Ella, “are, 
therefore, so nearly balanced, that we may set 
them aside as not having weight in the case. 
One or the other must be rejected on personal 
grounds alone. D>» you know anything un- 
favorable in regard to either ?” 

‘‘No. Both stand fair.” 

‘*Was maiden ever more perplexed ?” said 
Ella, with forced levity. Then growing serious 
again, she added, ‘‘I shall trust my intuitions 
to-morrow night. Both being present, I can 
give neither the expected answer. But, I 
will read them with eyes quick to apprehend 
the meaning of every sentence they chance 
to utter; and, from what then appears, de- 
cide.”’ 

To this conclusion Ella remained firm. On 
the next evening, the two young men called 
within five minutes of each other, and met, in 
mutual embarrassment, before the young lady 
came down to the parlor. Her entire self- 
possession, when she did appear, had the effect 
to put them, measurably, at their ease. One 
topic of conversation after another had been 
started, and run quickly into the ground for 
lack of interest, when Ella said, coming to 
the theme which, in all companies, pressed 
nearly every other theme aside— 

«The last news from abroad looks threaten- 
ing.” 

She saw the eyes of Mr. Andrews flash, in- 
stantly. But, he asked, without apparent 
feeling— 

**Do you think so?” 

“If it means interference with us, in our 
present trouble, yes.”’ 

**Tt does not,” was the young man’s decided 
answer. 

“Tam not so sure,” said Floyd. ‘England 
and France must have cotton; and for this 
year and next, no adequate supply is possible, 
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except from our country. They are strong 
enough to open the blockade; and it’s my 
\opinion that they will do it before Christ- 
mas.” 

“They are not strong enough to get the 
cotton,” remarked Andrews, firmly. 

“I think they are! The combined navies 
and armies of two of the most powerful na- 
tions in the world, can destroy all the blockad- 
ing squadrons we can send along the southern 
coast, and take their cotton supply in spite of 
us.” 

There was more in the tone of this assertion 
than in the assertion itself, that disturbed the 
placid beat of Ella’s heart. It struck her as 
veiling something like a covert pleasure in 
anticipation of the result predicted. She 
turned her gaze upon Mr. Andrews, and 
awaited his answer. His eyes were brighter 
and larger than a little while before; and there 
was a nervous motion of his lips, as if strong 
words were on them, only held back from 
utterance by an effort. 

‘There is one man who will not be a living 
witness of that national humiliation,” he said, 
after a pause, and in the tone of a man who 
felt deeply, but strove to hide all feeling. 

**Who is that ’” asked Floyd. 

‘His name is John Andrews!" There was 
a thrill in his voice that awakened a chord in 
the heart of Ella. 

“I don’t know that I clearly understand 
you,” said Floyd, coldly. Ella felt the cold- 
ness, and it chilled her. 

‘““My meaning is simply this: I will be a 
resisting soldier, and of the number who do 
not mean to survive a last defeat.” 

«You are patriotic, Mr. Andrews. Low, and 
musical, and very tranquil, was the voice of 
Floyd. If he felt, he did not betray the exist- 
ance of feeling. 

“TI am for my country,” was the simple, 
manly answer. 

‘Right or wrong?” 

Ella, who was sitting on the end of a sofa, 
drew herself down, in an easy attitude, and 
gave her whole mind to an observation of her 
two lovers. She felt, that, in this controversy, 
she would be furnished with ample means for 
a just decision. 

“Right or wrong? 
the question home. There was the faintest 
possible shade of exultation in his voice. 

“Yes; Lam for my country, right or wrong,”’ 
replied Andrews. 

‘*More than I can say.” Dropped in the 
quiet, silvery tones of Floyd. 


” repeated Floyd, pressing 
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“What!” The sudden heart-throb of An-: 
still with exterior courtesy. 


\ 


lrews was in his voice. 

**Lam for the right, first, and for my country, 
in the degree that she is right.” Floyd threw 
a glance of self-satisfaction upon Ella. But. 
he read no response in her face. 

‘Only in the degree that she is right?’ 
queried Andrews, 

“Only,” was replied. 

‘** Then, for an error, you would abandon her > 
in the hour of danger?” 

‘I did not say so.” The tones were not 
quite so soft and silvery. 

‘I failed to apprehend your meaning,” re- 
turned Andrews. ‘Principles lie at the basis; 
of actions. As a man thinks, so he acts. < 
Always in his acts will be found, in some de- 
gree, the quality of his thoughis in regard to‘ 
his acts. Eminently does this hold good at the 
present time. If a man is for his country, 
right or wrong, he stands up for her boldly, 
and neither in thought, word, nor deed, gives 
aid and comfort to her enemies, He is for his 
country without an ‘if’ or a *but.’” 

‘‘No matter how wicked and vile she may> 
be ?” said Floyd. ' 

‘If a man loves his country,” replied An- 
drews, * his first thought will be her defence 
when assailed, no matter who may be her 
enemies—false-hearted citizens or outside foes. 
When the bulwarks of safety are made sure 
within and without, then he will set himself to 
the establishment of justice and equal rights, 
if these have been set aside. If our country‘ 
has been wrong in anything, let us save her. 
first, and right her afterwards. This is true 
loyalty.” 

‘Who brought on this war?” demanded 
Floyd, still holding his smooth and courteous 
exterior. 

**Do you ask seriously?’ Andrews did not, 
conceal his surprise at the question. ‘ 

as I do.” 

“The answer is before the world. Acts» 
speak for themselves.” 

“True,”’ said Floyd. “Acts do speak for, 
themselves. One section of the country ar-¢ 
rayed itself against another section, denying? 
its constitutional rights, and pledging itself’ 
to destroy them. That is patent to the? 
world.” Ps 

“No, it is not patent to the world,’”’ was‘ 
calmly replied. “And I regret to hear one. 
whom I have always given credit for intel- 
ligence, repeat the transparent assertion made: 
by traitors in high places, whose only hope of 2 
retaining power was in a refuge of lies.” ¢ 
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“Will you state the case?” asked Floyd ; 


Ella’s eyes were on him, reading his counte- 
nance with intense interest. She liked its 
expression less and less every moment. 

“As it appears to me,” said Andrews. 
‘‘Amid all the party strifes by which our 
country has been agitated for years—mere 


struggles for domination, and the rewards of 


office, I mean—two great clements have been 
at work; principles if you choose to eall them 
so. One, that looked to the largest liberty of 


othe people, consistent with political safety, 


and that affirmed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence without limitations; the other, assum- 
ing the right of a class to rule; claiming that 
all men are not free and equal; and holding 
tothe enjoyment, by a few, of specialrights and 
privileges, not guaranteed to the many. Now, 
I need not say, that an element of this latter 
kind is in opposition to the spirit and letter of 
our constitution, What | affirm is this:—In 
the last great political struggle, which resulted 
in the triumph of a party, the real elements in 
antagonism were the two I have mentioned. 
The former triumphed; and true to its quality, 
the latter, when it could not rule sought to 
destroy. Nota constitutional right had been 
touched; not an aggressive act so much as 
initiated or threatened; even while guarantees 
were being offered, the mad rule or ruin party 
struck quickly and desperately, hoping to sur- 
prise and destroy us. That is the answer, sir, 
which is before the world; and in closer ac- 
cordance will be the impartial record of his- 
tory. All other assumptions are mere tricks 
of the enemy, Mr. Floyd!” 

“Do you call me an enemy?” Fire flashed 
from the young man’s eyes. The silvery 
smoothness left his tones. 

“T hold, and have so held from the begin- 
ning,” replied Andrews, with grave, deliberate 


speech, ‘that we have only two classes of men 


now in the country; friends or enemies. If 


you are not for us, then you must be against 


us. 
Floyd started to his fect in angry agitation. 
Ella kept her eyes upon him, with keen pene- 
tration. He crossed the room, in an indeter- 
minate way, and then returning, sat down again. 
«This is all out of place,’’ said Andrews, in 


2a tone of apology, turning to Ella. ‘*I was 


betrayed into saying much more than I in- 
tended, and I must beg your pardon, My 
only excuse, is the strength of my feelings on 
this subject, involving, as it does, such mo- 
mentous things.’’ 
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“No apology is required,’’ answered Ella, 
smiling with a gracious look, and speaking in 
an almost tender voice. ‘1 have listened with 
deep interest. Frankly, Mr. Andrews, I am on 
your side; for my country in its integrity ; 
and against all who, cither openly or secretly 
hinder the restoration of law and order. As | 
read facts and principles, Mr. Floyd, you are 
wrong; so wrong, that I do not see how your 
thoughts and mine could ever run smoothly in 
one direction,” 

It was so gently, yet so firmly said, that Mr. 
Floyd, while mot perceiving anything ap- 
proaching to unladylike rudeness, understood 
the last sentence as conveying the answer he 
had come to receive. For a moment he sat 
very still, as if stunned; then rising, with a 
pale, agitated face, he bowed and withdrew. 
As he left the room, shutting the door behind 
him, Ella turned to Andrews. Their eyes 
dwelt in each other's for some moments. Ella 
spoke first, trying, but without complete suc- 
cess to maintain a placid exterior. 

“The loyal citizen can hardly fail in loyalty 
to his wife,” she said, lifting her hand as if to 
extend it towards him. He did not wait for 


" the act, if intended, but caught it quickly, and 


held it to his lips. Ella made no motion to 
remove her hand. As it lay tightly clasped 
in that of the young man, a flood of new emo- 
tions swept over her soul. If there had been 
maidenly coldness, and a full possession of 
herself, that time was past. The loyal lover 
had opened the door of her heart, and gone in 
to share the kingdom. 


~oo 


Armenian Marriage Customs. 


No son or daughter ever dreams of contract- 
ing a marriage on their own responsibility, 
but the destined bride is selected by the mo- 


ther and her friends, and is thankfully ac- 


cepted by the happy son. 

The betrothal having been arranged with all 
due ceremony, the wedding takes place at the 
appointed time, The marriage ceremonies are 
celebrated both at the house of the bride and 
of the bridegroom during three days. 

The bride is conducted by the bridegroom ° 
and his friends to the house of her intended 
husband, and the ceremony is performed on 
Sunday at midnight. 

The bride, muffled and tinselled, is con- 
ducted to a carpet in the middle of the saloon, 
where she is placed opposite to the chosen 





bridegroom. Their right hands are joined by 
the officiating priest, and they are severally 
demanded whether they will “love, cherish, 
and honor each other.’’ The man is also 


asked, as he stands opposite to this mass of 


shawls and tinsel, ‘will you take this girl, 
whether she be lame, or deaf, or humped, or 
blind,” (o which he responds with due resigna- 
tion, ‘“‘even so I will take her.” A silken 
cord, twisted of two colors, is now tied round 
the head of each, and after a long service, 
reading of prayers and chanting, the happy 
pair are pronounced man and wife! The 
bride, over whose varying emotions during the 
interesting ceremonies an impenetrable veil 
was suspended, is now led by two attendants 
to a corner of the sofa, where she is tempo- 
rarily enthroned on a cushion. 

The propitious moment has at last arrived, 
and the legalized husband may ascertain for 
himself the measure of charms to which he is 
allied. While the agitated maiden sits, op- 
pressed by shawls and tinsel, and internal 
anxiety as to the effect she may produce upon 
her future lord, he slowly approaches, pale and 
tottering—for he has sworn to have her, blind 
or hump-backed. With such alternatives, 
even a moderate share of good looks, or the 
mere absence of actual deformity, would almost 
constitute beauty. 

The attendant bridemaids exultingly* raise 
the veil, and the new husband ventures to take 
one look of love and admiration, in return for 
which he places a valuable ring on her finger, 
and slowly retreats to muse upon his fate, 
which is not often so deplorable, for the Arme- 
nian girls are generally pretty. At all events, 
he submits with the best grace, for, unlike his 
Mohammedan compatriots, he has no retrieve 
or door of escape, but must abide by his 
bargain “till death us do part.” 

The veil is again dropped, and the bride left 
to her own meditations. 

She receives presents from all the guests, so 
that the tickets of admission to an Armenian 
wedding are no trivial affairs to one’s pockets. 

Three days after the ceremony, the newly 
married couple are at length left to a better 
acquaintance, unmolested by veils or specta- 
tors. 

The Sunday following, the bridegroom pro- 
ceeds to his father-in-law’s house to acknow- 
ledge his gratitude for the possession of such 
a charming treasure, ete., all which is expressed 
by the ceremony of kissing the hands of the 
parents of the maiden, and this Sunday is 
called, par excellence, the ‘“ Kissing Sunday.” 
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Going Home, 


Harvest sheaves were bound together, 
Autumn weary, lay at rest; 

With the wild winds singing round her, 
Strewing dead leaves on her breast. 
Where tho sunlight slowly dying, 
(ilimmered down the baunted lea, 
Treading lightly o'er the rustling 
Brown leaves, came together, three. 


One said calmly, looking outward, 
Where the blue wreathed hill tops lay 
“When the Winter's trembling fingers, 
Clasp the hands of sunny May ; 


When the spring time strews its blossoms, 


Where the dead leaves lie to-day ; 
then from kindred, home and country, 
fam going far away. 


“ Where before his idol, blindly 
l ene 
From the hill-side, vale and jungle, 





s the heathen devotee, 


There are voices calling me 

Crying to me through the darkness, 
From the glimmering dawn of day: 
‘Come and help us!’ so in spring time, 
Lam going far away.” 


One with smiles like sunset gleaming, 
Answered to the questioning eyes : 
“Il am going where the summers, 
Dream beneath Itatia’s skies.” 
And the ether? Many valleys, 


Lay between the woodland lea, 


And the home, where they were waiting, 


For the fuirest of the three. 


Soft she whispered, “I am going, 
Not to proud imperial Rome; 

Not across the pathless ocean, 
[am only going home.” 


On the threshold looking downward, 
Where the smiling June time lay, 

On the threshold of the summer, 
Knocking softly, stood the May; 

Down the pathway to the wood)and, 

To the shadow haunted lea, 

Came the spring time bringing blossoms 


Came the spring, without the three. 


One had listened to the voices, 
Calling ber from far away ; 

One had gone where storied Venice 
On the ocean's basom lay. 

And the other? As the snow wreath, 
As the white mist melts away, 

So she left us in the spring time, 

At the coming of the May. 
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Not for loved ones waiting for her, 
Not o’er seas unpathed to roam; 
Soft she whispered, looking upward, 
“T am only going home.” 
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Vining Appreciation. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 

‘* Fle does not lowe me! 

These words were uttered in the low voice 
of despair, though there was a decisiveness of 
tone about them—as if the consciousness of the 
fact, though long and slow in shapening, now 
stood out beyond all peradventure. 

The speaker was a young woman, with dark 
hair and eyes; the former slightly dishevelled, 
the latter, with that stonyness about them 
which comes to eyes where grief will neither 
break the heart nor find solace in tears. She 
stood in the centre of the room, with the glory 
of a June sunset about ber. Her body was 
bent forward; one small white hand was 
pressed against her forehead, the other, elosed 
and opened half spasmodically. 

* Ellen—come and sit down here.’ 

The last speaker was sitting on a sofa, by 
the open window. Her words were pleasantly 
spoken, but with something of the air of a 
command. She was a woman somewhat older 


, 


than her friend, with more decisiveness of 
character, and a more intimate knowledge of 
the world. 

‘© Who does not love you ?” she asked. 

‘“My husband,” replied the other, seating 
herself as directed—placing one hand within 
the other—the stony look still in her eyes. 

** Did he ever love you, Ellen?” 

The abruptness of this question startled the 
young wife. The color came into her face ; 
and after pausing a moment, she said: 

**T believe that he did, Jane.” 

“Have you ever done anything to forfeit his 
love?” 

‘“*No—no! God knows I have not. I love 
him more wildly than ever. He can ask no 
sacrifice that I will not make, no duty that 
shall not be willingly performed.” 

“How do you know that he does not love 
you, Ellen?” . 

‘By his actions; not so much by positive- 
ness as by pessiveness; you understand me, 
Jane. Not by evident unkindness; but by a 

<neglect of the many little attentions which it 
was once a pleasure to him to offer, and the 
happiness of my life to receive. He seems to 
¢ love the society of others better than he does 
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mine. I believe that he loves you, Jane. God 
forgive me! I am not jealous; but I wish that 
you had never come here.” 

The voice of the young wife trembled; there 
was a nervous twitching about her lips, and 
she averted her face. 

Jane was silent for a few minutes. She did 
not appear to take offence at the remark. It 
wounded her, but she let it pass by. She 
could excuse the impulsiveness of her friend, 
though never impulsive herself. Besides, there 
was a duty which she had been earnestly called 
upon to perform, prompted by the strong in- 
terest she felt in her friend—-and now the op- 
portunity had presented itself. 

‘And why should he love me better than he 
should you, Ellen?’ she asked. 

** From contrast.’ 

**So—and in what do you suffer in the con- 
trast?” 

“Oh—in everything! In wit, intelligence, 
disposition and character. Edward is a splendid 
conversationalist, so are you. He is fond of 
music, you perform admirably. He is fond of 
poetry, and it loses nothing of its inspiration 
when you read it to him. He likes equality of 
companionship, decisiveness of character, re- 
liability of judgment. In all these, and many 
more, I am deficient.” 

‘**You have not enumerated beauty, Ellen ?” 

‘Because I do not suffer in comparison 
there. Your face is not beautiful; it owes its 
attractiveness to expression, vivacity, intelli- 
gence. These may make homely features 
handsome, Mine are faultlessly beautiful. 
So my friends, my husband, my looking-glass 
have told me. I do not say it in vanity, ~I 
sometimes think that Edward married me for 
my beauty. I wish God had made me less so.’ 

* Hush—Awsh, Ellen!” said her friend, re- 
provingly. “It is wrong to talk so. But how 
did I get these accomplishments you have 
enumerated ?” 

‘“You acquired them,’ 
wife. 

Jane arose and leaned out of the open window. 
She wished her companion thoroughly to com- 


’ 


replied the young 


prehend the significance of her reply. It had 
the desired effect. The face of the young wife 
grew thoughtful. A brilliancy came into her 
eyes, and a sensation of relief into her soul. 
She saw what her friend was aiming at. 

“You are right there,’’ said Jane, resuming 
her seat, and taking the hands of the young 
wife into hers. ‘Yes, I acquired them. And 
80 shall you acquire them. Do not smile at 


my positiveness. I have been wanting to speak 
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to you upon this subject, but felt a delicacy. I 
was afraid of offending you. I havea plan to 
propose to you. It shall not fail on your 
part from want of interest. I forgive you the 
unkind remark you made awhile ago.” 

“It was indeed unkind,” said the other, 
fervently pressing the hands of her friend; 
‘but I could not help it. 1 felt better after it 
was said, It seemed to restore some of our old 
friendship.” 

“T understand you, Ellen, There was a 
frankness about the remark that made it wound 
less deeply. Believe me, I would not come 
between you and your husband. I seek rather 
to make you more fully comprehend each 
other, We will refer to this matter again.”’ 

Edward Wilmer had married Ellen Branon 
but a year before. He was some years her 
senior, and had seen much of the world. 
Wealthy, talented and handsome, it was a 
subject of surprise that he had reached the 
verge of bachelordom without having been 
captivated by one of the opposite sex. 

The reason was partly because he had be- 
come sick of the shallow conventionalities of 
the fashionable society in which he moved, and 
partly because he was much of a ‘ book- 
worm,” and, as a consequence, to a certain 
degree selfish. 

It was not until he met Miss Branon in her 
quiet country home that he felt any emotions 
which seemed to him more than those of com- 
mon friendship. Her beautiful face, her child- 
like ways, her sprightliness of manner, her 
purity of character, to which the charms of 
rural life, birds, brooks, and flowers, breezy 
woodlands and blossoming orchards, added 
further beauty—attracted his attention. He 


»\ bent to the new awakening of interest, sought 


her society ; and when she learned to love him, 
cling to him, worship him, his heart became 
immeasurably full. He loved her with the 
intensity with which such men love. They 
love with their whole souls—or neVer. 

But she was ignorant—ignorant of the ways 
of the world—ignorant of the learning of the 
schools. Wilmer had his misgivings. He felt 
that she was not exactly suited to him; that 
she was not a woman he could be proud of— 
that is, among his friends. But bis love for 
her was very strong. He could not set her 
aside. She had become essential to his hap- 
piness, and he married her. 

For a time all went well. The conjectures 
of his friends, their surprise at his choice, their 
criticisms upon her failings, the constantly 
recurring contrast with the superiors of her 
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sex—he fought through all these. But at last¢ ‘That answer argues well for success, Ellen. 
they began to have their effect. He took her > It was determinedly spoken and suggestive of 
more rarely into society; he sought the com-cimmediate action, It has been said that it is 
panionship of others, and of books, because: the business of life to cultivate the affections 
more congenial, He was dropping into his old, This you have unquestionably done. You are 
selfish and exclusive ways. kind, loving, trusting to a fault. It is the 
She still was “an angel in the house;"' per-) business of the schools (o cultivate the intel- 
haps he loved her none the Jess; but he was lect. In this matter you have been negligent. 
not proud of her, It was necessary that a> To-day your scholarship commences.” 
man of his organism should be proud of his “Jane,” said the young wife, kissing her 
wife. One thing was certain, he was changing? friend, ‘I believe in the honesty of your pur- 
towards her, unconsciously so to himself, but) pose. You have never deceived me; you have 
daily more and more apparent to a heart so, been to me a true friend, unveiling to me my 
quick to take alarm as that of his child-like > faults, and pointing out the proper way to cor- 
wife. As she had said, he was not unkind to(rect them, I shall enter into your plans with 
her; he only neglected those numberless things avidity. 1 will do so, whether Edward will 
which love alone can prompt or detect, little in} eventually appreciate me or not. It will open 
themselves, but a sum of happiness in the ag-¢ to me a province full of grandeur and beauty. 
gregate SI will find in knowledge a pleasure, a gratifi- 
The trial to the young wife was a bitter one. ¢ cation. In the companionship of books I will 
She bore it uncomplainingly. She struggled> be less sensitive to any apparent negleet on 
against all—her soul still strong in its earlier < the part of my husband, or rather, will be less 
faith, and her features and voice schooled ) apt to notice or imagine | notice them.” 
against the expressiveness of her dread. It The plan was put into successful operation. 
was only once—and in the manner given in? The young wife threw all her energy into the 
this little sketch—that an audible murmur) project, She cultivated assiduously the ac- 
escaped her lips, low in tone, but surcharged « quaintance of books, and made all the progress 
with agony and despair. her exacting teacher had dared to anticipate. 
Jane Raymon, her friend, who was spending, We will give the result of the affair in an ac- 
the summer months with her, saw and com- > count of 
prehended the difficulty. It pained her much, A. FEW PLEASANT SURPRISES. 
for she had been a warm friend to both for ‘*Miss Raymon, did you drop this in the 
years; and it was through her instrumentality \ library?" asked Mr. Wilmer, one evening, as 
that they had been thrown together. he came into the sitting-room witb a manuscript 
in his hand. 


The ladies were again alone. «What is it?’ said that lady, quietly look- 
“T told you, Ellen,” said Miss Raymon, taking > ing up from her work. 
up the subject, ‘that I had a project to present ‘A criticism upon the new romance by the 
to you. Itis this: I want you to enter upon > author of Adam Bede.” 
a course of studies, not only the useful but “| did not write it Ll have not even read 


also the ornamental branches. I want you to. the work.” 


be my pupil. I believe that you will prove an «“ Why, that is strange! 1 surely thought it 
apt scholar, You are quick to perceive, have was yours. Come, own up to it, Such a criti- 
had some excellent advantages, and the desire> cism is worthy of any author, The one who 
to fit yourself for companionship with your < wrote this could have written Adam Bede. It 
husband should be your sufficient incentive to) is very much your style of analysis."’ 
success. You know he is little at homeduring) ‘1 say again, | did not write it. Your com- 
the day-time; he is so wrapped up in busi-> pliment upon it almost tempts me to claim its 
ness and study that we could carry out our\authorship—impliedly, you know. Perhaps 
scheme through the summer without detection. ¢ you had better look farther for the author.”’ 
Then in the end what a surprise it would be to As Miss Raymon spoke she glanced signifi- 
him!” Ceantly towards Mra, Wilmer. 

“Tam ready to enter into your plans, Jane. N The face of the latter was bent low over her 
I appreciate your design and your kindness. (sewing. The blood gathered thick and fast 
You shall indeed be my teacher.” ‘around her temples, 
« When shall we begin, Ellen?” , “Am I to understand that—” 
* To-day,” was the firm reply. > Edward Wilmer paused, with his gaze fixed 
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steadfastly on his wife. The suspense was 
unendurable to her, and looking up, she reached 
out her hand, and said — 

‘It is mine, Edward.” 

The husband still kept his eyes upon her. 

** Did you write it, Ellen?” he asked. 

She felt that he did not believe that she did; 
that he would not have believed her had she 
said so. Her heart was full. 

“It is mine, Edward,” she again repeated. 
She burst into tears, and seizing the manu- 
script half rushed from the room. 

Edward Wilmer was confounded. 

“What does this mean, Miss Raymon?” he 
asked, sternly. 

“Tt is as she said. It is hers.” 

“By what right!” 

“By the right of creation.” 

“I do not believe it.” 

Rather abrupt, but just like him. 

‘You are complimentary, Mr. Wilmer.” 

The gentleman was conscious that a pair of 
bright eyes had snapped angrily at him, and 
that he was standing alone in the room. He 
felt bewildered and uncomfortable. 


There was a grand party at Judge C——’s. 
Lights and diamonds flashed, music and per- 
fume floated on the air, and wit and beauty 
added their sparkle to the throng. 

Some master hand was at the piano. The 
tide of human beings was rolling on towards 
where the singer sat. It was the Dies /re, 
that relic of medieval literature, so full of 
powerful meaning, shining like a beacon far 
out on the waters of the great unknown, 
freighted with trembling and penitence, and+ 
carrying the soul forward to the night of Time. 

It was powerfully sang; the soul of the per- 
former seemed to go out with the melody, 
shapening into a diviner inspiration than that 
which touched its author by Lake Fucino. 

Goethe, in his ‘ Faust,’’ introduces with 
grand and terrible effect certain stanzas of this - 
poem, when guilty Margaret, alone and friend- 
less, comes among the worshippers so much 
holier than herself. 

Edward Wilmer stood spell-bound ; it was 
not until those familiar stanzas were flooding 
the air with their very intensity, that he 
grasped the hand of a friend and hurried to-. 
wards the piano to catch a glimpse of the 
singer. 

It was his wife! 

He walked out on the baloony and looked at < 
the stars. He wanted to be alone. He was? 
excited—a rare thing in him. There was a 


as 


light beginning to dawn upon his brain. There 
was a rustle of a silk dress, and Jane Raymon 
stood beside him. 

“What does this mean, Edward Wilmer ' 
she asked, a roguish sparkle in her eye. It 


was the question he had once asked her after 
a similar surprise, 

“Tt means that I have been a fool!” said he, 
bluntly. ‘I have been wronging my wife 
very much,” 

‘Two honest confessions, I must say.” 

‘‘T am manly enough to repeat them to her. 
You have had a hand in this, Miss Raymon. I 
thank you for it.” 

“I take little credit to myself, Mr. Wilmer. 
Your wife was an apt scholar. She has nerve, 
and intellect, and genius; she has proved it 
in the silent, uncomplaining way in which she 
bears your coldness, in the racy essay, in the 
gush of song. Beware, Wilmer. Do not turn 
her heart to worship at the shrine of its own 
selfishness. We all change; perhaps nothing 
changes us so much as disappointment. She 
may change from the joyous, unsophisticated, 
child-like wife you found her, to a modern 
woman of the world—fawned upon and flat- 
tered—seeking in the excitement of her intel- 
lect what the love of her heart denied her— 
radiant as a star in the firmament of scholarship, 


< and as far as a star beyond the reach of the old 


love. Mr. Wilmer, appreciate your wife. Meet 
her on the plain of her companionship—come 
out of the world of beoks into the world of men. 
Teach your heart, just as she has taught her 
mind; cultivate your affections, just as she 
cultivated her intellect. She did the one to 
please you; do you the other to please her.” 

Mrs. Wilmer never had cause afterwards to 
complain of being unappreciated by her hus- 
band, or to feel that she suffered through com- 
parison. 

Mount Joy, Pa. 

eee 

Miss Brewer's Opinion Or Marniep Men.— 
I confess, then, that I never find, and never 
have found, a man more lovable, more capti- 
vating, than when he is a married man— 
that is to say, a good married man. A man 
is never so handsome, never so perfect, in my 
eyes, as when he is married, as when he is a 
husband, and the father of a family—support- 


ing in his manly arms wife and children, and 
\ the whole domestic cirele, which, in his entrance 


into the married state, closed around him, and 
constitute a part of his home and his world. 
He is not merely ennobled by his position, but 
he is actually beautified by it. 
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Kings und MOueens of Cnoland ately laid claim to the crown. Preparations 
: 24 \ ‘ | Song se *C were made for war; but without a battle, a 
ee : treaty was concluded between the brothers, by 
HENRY I. which Robert was to have quiet possession of 
Hlenry I. was crowned by the Bishop of? Normandy, and Henry to retain the erown of 
London and the Archbishop of York, August 5,4 England, by paying annually to Robert three 
1100, He was handsome and elegant in his? thousand marks. Everything now indicated 
person; his countenance was agreeable, and peace; but Henry was not contented with Eng- 
his conversation engaging and affable. Though ¢ land, he wished for Normandy also; and the in- 
living in an age of ignorance, he was learned > discretion of his brother soon enabled him to 
and studious, for which he received the name obtain it. Robert was averse to business, and 
of Beauclere. His character displays a mix- engaged in only the more splendid amusements 
ture of good and evil. He was courageous in‘ and employments of life; and was not pre- 
war, prudent in government, and strict in the pared for Henry, who, regardless of his pro 
administration of justice, He patronized letters,‘ mises, invaded Normandy, and defeated and 
and enjoyed the conversation of the learned? took Robert prisoner, with many of his nobles, 
and refined of the kingdom and from abroad. 5 and Edgar Atheling, who at that time resided 
But with many good qualities, he was avari-¢in Normandy. Henry, unmindful of his bro- 
cious, unfeeling and ambitious, and a slave to>ther's former magnanimity, detained him a 
the love of self and the love of the world, which < prisoner the remainder of his life, which was 
governed all his actions, twenty-eight years, Robert died in the castle 
On the death of William II., the throne by‘ of Cardiff, after a life of great bravery, bound- 
hereditary right belonged to Robert, but he>less generosity, and easy good nature, and a 
was stillin Palestine, where nearly a million of; love of truth, having been deprived of his 
Christians from Europe had gone in quest of? dominions, his friends, and his liberty. 
salvation and plunder. They took Jerusalem) His son William, who was ten years old at 
on Good Friday, 1099, and the sovereignty was< the time of his capture, was obliged to flee into 
offered to Robert, but he declined it; still he> France for safety; the rightful claims of Wil- 
he had remained there more than a year after\ liam kept Henry in continual dread, and he 
that event, when his brother died, and lost the? would have destroyed him, but failed to get 
crown of England by his absence. Henry had him in his power; he deprived him of all his 
the advantage of being present, and he made? estates. William was everywhere pitied for 
a positive promise to the nation to abrogate Shis misfortunes, and admired for his many 
the rigorous laws enacted since the conquest, ¢ virtues and his great personal beauty. He 
to restore those of Edward the Confessor, to> married a sister of the queen of France, and 
reinstate the clergy in their privileges, and re-< received a small territory as her dowry, and 
call those who had been banished. These wise othe king of France put him in possession of a 
measures secured the throne to him. part of Flanders, to which he had a claim, in 
The Normans at this time were the rulers in: right of his grandmother, Matilda, wife of the 
the nation, but the English constituted the > Conqueror. 
great mass of the people; and in order more, Edgar Atheling, who was taken prisoner 
fully to gain the affections of the latter, Henry > with Robert, was soon set at liberty: his Saxon 
married Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm,‘ blood, and his mild disposition made him a 
king of Scotland, and Margaret, a sister of? great favorite with the English. He lived 
Edgar Atheling. This alliance was very grate- > quiotly and far more happily than any of those 
ful to the English, and restored the ancient? who wore that crown to which by birth he had 
race of their kings, by uniting the Saxon with >the best right. He lived to a great age, and 
the Norman line of succession, Chad the satisfaction of seeing his niece queen 
At this time, Robert returned from the Holy 2 of England for many years. 
Land, and took possession of Normandy, which 5 Henry now ruled without opposition in Eng- 
had been mortgaged to the late king. Henry¢land and Normandy, and promised himself 
did not think it prudent to begin a contest with > uninterupted felicity, when a sad misfortune 
his brother, fearing that he might lose England, § occurred, which embittered the rest of his 
also, if he did. Robert was resolved to at-2days. In returning to England, from Nor- 
tempt the recovery of England, which he justly ‘mandy, the White Ship, in which his only son, 
considered as his birthright, and had now been 2 William, had taken passage, was wrecked. 
deprived of it a second time, and he immedi- 9 William was a promising youth of sixteen, to 
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whom the states of both countries had already 
sworn fealty as Honry's suecessor. This mace 
an impression on the mind of Henry that time 
nor the splendors of royalty could ever efface ; 
and from that time he was never seen to smile. 
Henry now resolved to leave his crown to his 
daughter, Matilda, who had been married to 
the Emperor, Henry the Fifth of Germany, but 
was now a widow and had no child. All the 
vassals of the crown in a general assembly 
recognized her as his successor. Afterwards 
Matilda married Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of 
Anjou, and had a son, the famous Henry IL. | 
The barons were again assembled, and the oath 
of fealty renewed, the infant son being in- 
cluded in the disposal of the succession. Ever, 
aftor Henry imprisoned Robert, remorse preyed 
upon his mind, though he attempted to stifle 
the reproaches of conscience by founding the 
Abbey of Reading, and building churches, 
which was then considered a sufficient atone 

ment for any crime. Henry expired at the 
eastle of Lyon, near Rouen, in Normandy, 
December 1, 1155. He was sixty-seven years 


old, and had reigned thirty-five years. 


; ee 
aa + 
Battle Hields of Our Sathers. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION, 
BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND, 
CHAPTER VUt. 

“ You look tired, father.” 

‘Well, I feel sort o’ tuckered out, child,” 
said Deacon Palmer, as he flung himself into 
the great chair his daughter placed for him, 
and wiped the perspiration from his forehead ; 
with his coarse handkerchief, ‘ My bones are 
gettin’ too old for the brunt of harvest work. 
I should have laughed onee at what wilts me 
up in an hour or two now. Your father's 
gettin’ to be an old man, Grace,” 

“Well, all things have to grow old to get 
ripe,” answered Grace, looking up from the 
stratum of golden butter, whose angles she was 
rounding with her knife, to the sun-browned 
face, with a bright smile, which was touched 
with some deeper feeling. ‘Are you getting 
on well, father?” 

‘Fust rate; if this weather holds on, we 
shall got through with the brunt of the work 
this week; and the Lord never blessed a sum- 
mer with finer crops than He has this one o’ 
seventeen hundred and seventy-five.” 

“Well, good crops and the battle of Bunker 
Hill, are something to thank Him for;”’ re- 
turning from the pantry, with a pitcher of milk 
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in one hand, and an apple-pie, with daintily 
ruffled edges, in the other. ‘Come, father, 
sit up to the table now, and take your rest and 
your lunch together. Here's something you'll 
like, too; it's a green apple pie. 1 made it on 
purpose for your lunch; it's the first we've 
had this season, you know;"’ and she slipped 
her knife through the green lake of sweetened 
fruit. 

‘*Whore’s your mother, Grace?"’ asked the 
farmer, as he seated himself at the table. 

‘She's gone over to the tavern, to pass the 
day. I just prevailed upon her to start off 
It always does her good to see Mrs. Trueman, 
and she needs to be kept up all she can. I've 
sent for Lucy to come and pass the day with 
me;" setting herself down before a yellow 
bowl, heaped with ripe curgants, the long 
stems, like green threads strung with pendants 
of coral, and it was evident that Grace's 
artistic sense was pleased with their beauty, 
by the dainty way in which her small fingers 
touched the glowing fruit. 

It was in the dead heats of the harvest now 
The windows were all open; the summer 
winds had gone to sleep, for it was eleven 
o'clock of the July day, and the ripe sunlight 
was only feebly contested in its way to the 
kitehen by the rose-brier which tapestried the 
windows. 

“It's a wiltin’ day out in the fields,’+ said 
the Deacon, as he helped himself to a third 
slice of the pie. 

“Yes; we can hardly keep comfortable in 
the house. lHlow does that pie relish, father ?”’ 

‘It touches the spot. You beat your mo- 
ther, Grace, at apple pies; and that’s the 
highest compliment that I know how to pay 
you. Somebody else’ll appreciate them as 
much as I do, one of these days.” 

Grace looked up in bright, swift recognition 
of her father’s meaning; then some other 
thought touched her smile, for it faded into a 
sudden gravity that was mixed with pain. 
She bent her head lower over the currants. 

Perhaps her father saw the sudden gravity 
which put out the smile, and comprehended its 
meaning. At any rate, he finished his meal in 
silence, which seemed to express a sympathy 
which he could not put in words. Then he 
pushed his chair away, and watched the girl, 
as she skilfully slipped the red globes from 
their stems; and there were many feelings at 
work in the soul of Deacon Palmer. One of 
these at last found expression in a way very 
unusual with the farmer. He stretched his 
great white hand towards the pretty picture 
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seated there in the golden framing of July‘ shant put the matter off any longer. I mean 
sunshine, and stroked the smooth brown hair¢to place it in Lawyer Fuller’s hands this 
tenderly as though it had been a baby's. 2 week.” 

** My little daughter,” said the farmer, ina‘ At that moment, there was a very peremptory 
soft, caressing tone. ¢summons of the old brass knocker. Grace 

Grace turned quickly, and looked up at? sprang up, gave her hair a little impromptu 
her father with a mingling of brightness andS smoothing, and hurried to the door. She en- 
softness in her eyes. She leaned her cheek ¢ countered there a face which she did not 
down on his knee, in mute acknowledgment of? remember to have ever seen before; it was 
all which his words covered. ‘The farmerS that of a man evidently a little passed his 
stroked the soft peach bloom a moment, and? thirties, a face with agreeable outlines, and a 
this time the words, as well as the tone, ? manly, straight-forward, intelligent expression, 
touched closer to his feelings. Swhich at once put you in a pleasant humor 

** My poor little daughter.” Cwith it. The eyes had a shrewd, penetrating 
Grace looked up, now. There was a little > look, which indicated they were accustomed 
struggle in her face; but the brightness van-Sto study whatever came in their way; and 
quished the pain, and her voice endorsed her? yet, it was a kindly sort of study—nothing 





words, for it came bright and cheerful— 

‘No, father; I’m not poor. I'm rich—very 
rich.” 

He understood her. 

“So you are, my child—with all the best‘ 
riches of Heaven or earth. You know what? 
Paul says—‘ All things are yours.’”’ 

“I know. Those things Paul meant are 
mine, father.” Her face shone now, as she 
lifted it to him, with peace and joy, which 
were fed with springs beyond this world. It 
told its own story of love, and faith, and sub-° 
mission. 

The Deacon’s heart swelled in a fervent? 
thanksgiving. It was a silent one, however, 5 
and when the words came, they were only— ¢ 

* Daughter, you have been a great comfort? 
to us this summer.” 2 

She thanked him with her eyes, her cheek ¢ 


still leaning against his knee; and there was a? 


brief silence. Grace spoke first, with a little 
doubt and hesitaney, for she had put away ¢ 
many feelings too solemn and tender for words 2 
to reach now. 2 
«Father, I’ve been wondering a good deal ¢ 
of late ” She stopped here. r 
“About what, Grace?” Q 
‘* Why, that you didn’t consult some lawyer, ‘ 
or do something about this matter; I’m afraid? 
that man will get the start of you.” e 
“I've considered it @ good deal myself of} 





¢ sharp or cynical about it. 
» Good morning, ma’am,”’ said the stranger, 
¢ lifting his hat; and the manner and the voice 


> were their own witness of the speaker's culti- 


vation, both mental and social. ‘Is Deacon 
Palmer at home ?” 

“ Will you walk in, sir?’’ the buds deepening 
into blossoms in her cheeks, as she led the 
way to the sitting-room. 

The voice had reached the Deacon, in the 
kitchen; for the doors were all open, and the 
guest had hardly reached the sitting-room 
before the host did. 

‘Don’t you know me, sir?” and the stran- 
ger pressed forwards eagerly, and seized the 
Deacon’s hand. 

“I can’t say I do, my friend;” searching 
his guest’s face curiously. 

‘Well, if you've forgotten my face, you 
haven't forgotten the name of John Deming.” 

‘John Deming !"’ cried the Deacon, with s 
start; “I reckon not. But, it aint possi- 
ble!” and he surveyed the stranger with a 
mixture of doubt and belief. 

«Yes, it is possible, Deacon Palmer; I am 
John Deming, and no other.” 

Grace had not seen her father look so glad 
for many a day. He shook the stranger's 
hand until she was certain it must have ached 
up to his shoulder; he commented and com- 
plimented him on his looks; he asked him 1 


late,”’ answered the Deacon, with a reflective< dozen questions at once, and with his habitual 
voice and face; but I've had a kind of feeling 2.hospitality, hurried Grace off to the kitchen, 
that something would happen, or somebody S to prepare a collation for the stranger, though 
come along to help me, sent of the Lord. Not¢the latter interposed a strong objection to 
that I meant to neglect the means, child; but >this, which the Deacon overruled. 

the feelin’s been so strong, it’s sort o’ heldmeS ‘I’m sorry Miss Palmer happens to be out, 
back,” John; it'll do her eyes good to see you. We 

‘* When will it come before the court?” 2 was talkin’ about you, only the other day.” 


“The next session opens in November. 1s “It’s good to find one hasn't been forgotten, 
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after years of absence and silence. Ah, 
Deacon, you've got the old voice and the old 
smile; but, I must tell you the truth, time 
hasn't gone lightly over you.” 

‘*That’s a fact,’ answered the Deacon, a 
little sadly—‘“we've got to stand aside, as | 


tell mother, and see the younger ones take our ; 
places; but when the fruit gets into autumn, > 


it’s time for it to fall, you know.” 

“That’s all right enough for fruit, but I 
hope your time for falling is a long way off 
yet, Deacon Palmer.” 

“Thank you, John; we must leave that to 
the Lord, you know. How have the years 
gone with you? It’s fourteen on ’em since 
you went out of the front door, there.” 

«I know it, Deacon, and putting that: morn- 
ing and this together, I couldn't make it seem 
that there lay more than a week betwixt them, 
as I came up to the front door, and everything 
It was like the wel- 
and the speaker 


wore just the same look. 
of old 
glanced with a kind of tender recognition about 


come an friend,” 


the room. ’ 
“Well, what 


John, in these years, that have changed you 


has the world done to you, 


"T) 


from a boy to a man?! There was more than 


curiosity in the question; an interest almost 


fatherly was in the Deacon’s eyes, as he still 


kept them on the young man. 

“It’s treated me pretty well on the whole. 
You know I went to South America, and stayed 
there until my uncle died. It was his wish 
that I should take his place in the firm, and he 
put me in the counting-room at once, and tried 
to make a merchant of me.” 

** And didn’t succeed—eh, John ?” 3 

‘He might if he had lived, for he was so 


fond of me, that it would have gone hard not. 


to oblige him; but he died suddenly, and left 
his affairs in great confusion. 
partners were Spaniards—one of them was a 
scoundrel. I should never have got a dollar of 
my uncle’s fortune, though it was mine by his 
will, and my being nearest of kin, if I had not 
been on the spot. As it was, I saved only a 
few thousands, with the aid of two shrewd 


lawyers; but looking into his affairs at that 


time gave me a taste for my profession.” 
‘Your profession, John—what’s that ?”’ 


‘IT sailed from South Amevica to England, . 


and studied law in London.” 


‘‘No!” looking at his guest in amazement, 


which, for the moment, did not allow of more 
words. 


‘**T thought you knew all this from the letter, ‘ 


to which you never replied.” 
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‘Because I never received it. It don’t 
seem possible, John,” in a musing tone, look- 
ing at his guest. 

‘*No wonder you say that Deacon, remem- 
bering the little ragged, friendless savage, that 
came to your door eighteen years ago, Oh, 
my friend, all that I am—all that I ever shall 
I you and Mrs, Palmer;’’ the 
‘speaker broke off abruptly—his eyes were 
over and shook the hard 


be, owe to 
moist—he leaned 
hand of the Deacon. 

‘Mother al’ays said it was in you, John— 
from the first she declared you was bound to 
make your mark in the world!” 

** Bless her good heart. You've got a hand- 
some daughter there, Deacon, with the look 
of her mother in her eyes. 


” 


“Yes, sir. Grace is her mother's child. 


Don't you remember how you used to trot her 
o” 


on your knee? 

‘Don't I! The old place is full of pictures 
and memories that my heart has carried all 
over the world.” 

A shadow fell upon the old man’s face, which 
had been full of animation ; for the lAst remark 
of his touched the fear 
haunted all the Deacon’s sleeping and waking 


guest great which 
hours. 

He shook his head mournfully. ‘“‘ Ah, John, 
there's little comfort to me in goin’ round the 
old place now, though every foot of the aoil’s as 
dear to me as my right hand. I'm like to lose 


it. 


9” 


‘“« Like to lose the old place?” repeated Mr. 
Deming, in a voice taken full possession of by 
§ amazement. 

. “Yes, John. It’s been a terrible blow to 
my old age. You remember Ralph Jarvys, 
the ship owner ?”’ 

‘Perfectly; his son Richard and I were 
schoolmates, you know, and had a sharp pull 
together for the prizes.” 

* Well, he’s come across an old title deed of 
the land which belonged to his grandfather, 
and as the bill of sale can't be produced, nor 
the record either, it’s goin’ to give me great 
trouble. 

‘* What counsel have you employed ?” 

‘‘Nobody yet. I've put the thing off, hopin’ 
for some farther light, but it wont do to wait 
any longer.” 

‘‘Deacon Palmer, perhaps here’s a chance 
for me to repay somewhat of the great debt 
| owe you, I've practised at the bar three 
2 years in Philadelphia, with better success than 
SI dared to hope; but my health broke down 
‘ under it, and I found I must have a vacation. 
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So I concluded to set off for the sea shore, and\ enemies as he did the Philistines in the days 


see y at the same time. Now, if you'll put< of ofd,”’ subjoined the Deacon, 

this thing into my hands, I'll promise to man- “1 believe so, and that he must have raised 

age it for you as well as anybody you will be <us up a deliverer for our oy pressed nation in 

likely to find,” this George Washington,” added the lawyer. 
Strong emotion kept the farmer from speak Congress and the country’seem to have 

ing for a few moments. Then he looked) great confidence in him,’’ continued the Dea- 

up con, ‘ For my own part, | must say all his 


“John,” he said, simply, ‘it must have? measures seem to show, so far, a remarkable 
been you that I have been waiting for all this\ degree of sagacity and prudence. But it ro- 
time, and I didn’t know it. The Lord bless? quires all these to be at the helm now, John.” 
and reward you, for what you have said.” The lawyer laid down his knife and fork in 

Just then, Grace entered and invited Mr. (his earnestness. 
Deming out to dinner: and the conversation “Yes, and if 
was terminated by his agreeing to come round devoted himself to this cause of our Colonies, 
f his country, that 


there ever was a man whi 


that evening, when the farmer would put him? heart and soul, for love o 
in possession of all the facts relating to the sale man id George Washington! I know him well ; 
of the Palmer lands. and his secretary, Mr. Joseph Reed, and I, 
And once seated at the table, and after a‘ practised together in Philadelphia; and I’ve 
brief chat betwixt the young lawyer and his< often taken dinner with the General at his 
hostess, who did the honors so gracefully, the > friend's house, when he was in Philadelphia to 
conversation turned on a topic which at that (attend the sessions of the Continental Con- 
time lay closest to the heart of every true man ) gress.” 
and woman throughout the land. ‘Wall, now,” Subjoined the Deacon, settling 
You've got a governor of the true metal, ¢ himself back in his chair. ‘I am glad to get 
Deacon, here in Connecticut, which is more sat a man whe has had an opportunity of talkin’ 
than can be said of all the other Colonies!" face to face with Washington, If that are war 
Yes, sir. Governor Trumbull, honor to his > known in this neighborhood, you'd be quite a 
name! was ahead of all the others, and an-<lion for miles around.’ 
swered his country's call nobly. It ll be re- ‘That is, | should serve for atime as a good 
membered of him long after his gray head has‘reflector of another's light! Well, sir, as I 
laid under the grass.” esaid, I've sat more than once into the midnight 
*“Lhope so, As for our army round Boston, ) with General Washington and Secretary Reed, 
I expect that every mail will bring us tidings (talking over the course which the English 
of bloody work there. It don’t seem as though Parliament has pursued towards her British 
his majesty's troops would remain much longer American Colonies, from the hour that their 
shut up in such a plight; but the warm re- first emigrants cast anchor at Jamestown unto 
ception whieh they met at Bunker's Hill, hasSthis one! Why, it’s enough to make a man’s 
made them a little careful about venturing out, ¢ blood boil in his veins when he thinks of it!” 


I tell you, sir, that was a glorious thing for) ‘‘That’s a fact, John. There never sat a 
\- : 
! Stuart on the throne of England that ever 


America ! ¢ 
“Yes, sir—yes, sir,” responded the Deacon, thought of the country in any other light than 
with a surreptitious glance at the face of his\that of a tobacco growin’ region, out of which 
daughter. che hoped, by a system of monopoly, to reap 
“It seems to me little less than a miracle,” 5 large profits for himself. Little love or care 
continued the young lawyer, pausing in the¢our poor Colonies got from king or parliament, 
midst of dismembering the leg of a chicken, until they found we might be of some service 
‘that they haven't sallied out and attacked § to them,” 
our lines during the last fortnight. What ac ‘Yes,’ continued the lawyer, now thoroughly 
glorious chance they had for it before that \ launched on the tide of his subject, ‘and the 
powder arrived from the Jerseys came to hand. ¢ first interest the ministry indicated in our 
If General Gage had only known his advantage, } affairs, was to claim a monopoly of our com 
he might have sallied out and put the whole ¢meree, and so they've gone on down the last 
army to rout, for what could the bravest men two centuries from one high-handed act to 
do with no powder to fall back upon, except (another, until they crowned all at last, by their 
what was in their cartridge boxes !" ¢Stamp Act and Port Bills, denying us the right 
“God must have blinded the hearts of our ‘of a trial by jury, and intending to quarter a 
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standing army upon us. We should be Jess 
than men—we ehould be slaves and cowards to 
stand this!” 

“You've got the true grit in you, John,” 
said the Deacon, rubbing his hands together, 
which was a habit that he had when he was 
pleased or excited. 

*“*] intend to show that I have, with some 
better weapons than my tongue, when I get 
strong enough for hard service.” 

“I'm afraid the close of this year wont see 
the thing settled,” continued the Deacon, 
“though our troops haven't enlisted for any 
longer time. I don’t know, for my part, how 
or where it’s to end.” 

“Only in one way, my dear sir. 
In a Declaration of Independ 


It's got to 
come to that. 
ence—in a total and eternal separation betwixt 
the mother country and her colonies, is our 
only safeguard and security.” 
“That's just what Edward says,’ 
Grace Palmer at this point, for she had listened 
with breathless eagerness to every word of the 


interpoer ed 


young lawyer's, 

“Does Ae, daughter?” asked the Deacon, 
with a little smile on the corners of his lips, 
which first made Grace conscious of the audible 
expression of her thoughts, and the buds sud 
denly blossomed into damask roses in her 
cheeks, as she met the lawyer's half amused, 
half perplexed glance 

“Well, I suspect that he’s more than half 
right, It's got to be the talk now, on all 
hands, that that's the only way to settle the 
matter,” 

Lawyer Deming returned to his chicken, and 
to a general discussion of army movements, 
and army measures with the Deacon, such as 
whether action would be likely to be confined to 
the sea board; whether, ifan armed foree were 
sent into Canada under Schuyler, that province 
could be easily subjugated; and what measures 
would be taken to prevent the sudden descent of 
armed vessels on the coast of New England, 
where the defenceless inhabitants were plun- 
dered or subjected to all sorts of outrages, in 
order that the British soldiery might obtain 
supplies for the forces besieged at Boston, 

And so the day and the talk sloped into the 
afternoon, before the Deacon or his guest dis- 
covered it. Both were then obliged to hurry 
away, the lawyer promising to return that 
evening; and having learned that the old mill 
tavern was still under the supervision of Mrs. 
Trueman, whom he remembered, he formed a 
resolution to take up his abode there during 
his stay in the neighborhood. But he turned 
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back suddenly, after he had shaken hands with 
the Deacon at the door, asking, 

“Oh, who is Edward ?”’ 

*T ’spose he'll be my son-in-law some day, 
if he don't find a soldier's grave aforehand 
poor fellow! He's a nephew of Parson Willetts, 
and he'sin the camp at Cambridge now, under 
Putnam.” 

“No prospect for me in that quarter, then,” 
subjoined the stranger, with a pleasant smile, 
which the Deacon duplicated. ‘Pity you 
haven't another handsome daughter, my old 
friend,” 

«We have several you know, John,” an- 
swered the Deacon, a little seriousness, which 
was not a shadow, in his tones. 

The lawyer had reached the front gate by the 
grass path, which gave no sound of his foot- 
steps, and some absorbing thoughts, which 
linked the past and the present, were suddenly 
put to flight by his stumbling upon a white lawn 
dress in the skirt of which his unlucky boot 
made a small hiatus, before he was concious of 
it. . 

“Oh, dear now!” said the wearer, in a tone 
of extremest vexation, “If that isn’t the 
greatest shame y”’ 

I wish I knew 


some better way to atone for my unfortunate 


‘lL beg your pardon, Miss. 


misstep.” 

Lucy Trueman—for it was she—looked up 
in startled amazement at the voice. She had 
been so occupied with the covered china 
bowl in her hands, that she had not observed 
the stranger, and supposed that she had caught 
her dress in somé protruding nail at the gate 
The pretty face grew crimson betwixt surprise 
and mortification; but high colors were becom- 
ing to Luey Truemam’s style, which was of 
the plump and ruddy kind. She certainly did 
look bewitching, as she stammered, 

*“T didn't know—lIt’s no matter—I though 
it was the gate!” 

“T only wish it had been!” said the courteous 
stranger, with admiring glance at th 
blushing face, as he passed on, 

“Why, Lucy, is that you at last!” was 
(race's salutation, as her friend walked into 
the kitchen. “Td quite given up expecting 
you.” 

“Well, T guess it would have been better if 
I hadn't come at all—there, now, Grace !’’ ex- 
claimed Lucy, as she set down the bowl on the 
table, with an expression which was pendu- 
lous betwixt resignation and provocation. 

“Why, what Aas happened, Lucy? Take 
your bonnet right off and tell nie.” 
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\s Luey untied the ribbons of her bonnet 
the shadow vanished from her face, for her 
nature was quite too elastic and buoyant to be 


jarred for more than a moment at any untoward 


incident, 

Grace,” she said, setting her great black 
eyes full on her friend's face, “who was that 
young gentleman I met at the gate, just now?” 


‘Did you see him? I'm so glad, Luey! ‘ 


I've been wishing you were only here to dinner. 
The gentleman is a Mr, John Deming, a young 
lawyer from Philadelphia, an acquaintance of 
General Washington and Secretary Reed. He's 


rT 


dined with them often! 


‘*Dear me, Grace!" interpolated Lucy, who 
had drank in thisinformation with eyes growing 
rounder and blacker all the time. 

Yes—and would you believe it—that gentle 
man, sixteen years ago, came to my father’s 
door a little homeless, ragged, friendless boy, 
Hie had run away from some place near Spring 
field—his father and mother were dead, and he 
had fallen into the hands of a hard, cruel man, 
who worked himpbeyond his strength, and the 
boy was never tough, He stopped here to get 
something to eat, and mother was at once in- 
terested in the boy, and his replies to her 
questions so enlisted the sympathies of her 
motherly heart that she kept him until father 
came home. Then the boy told his whole sad 


story in such a way that they hadn't a doubt) 


of its truth, and father concluded to keep him 
and let him work on the farm, and he was 
overjoyed at the proposition, He remained 
with us for four years, Papa sent him to 
achool, and, indeed, made as much of him as 


though John Deming were his son, and I sup-> 


pose loved him, as mother did, almost as well. 


“Then a gentleman from Springfield, who; 


knew John’s father, happened to be stopping 
at our house, and inquired about the boy; for 


there was something familiar in his face—and 5 


learned his history. This gentleman was at 


that time having some business relations with: 


John's mother’s brother, who was a merchant 
in South America—a childless widower, who 
little suspected that he had a nephew in the 
world. So the gentleman wrote at once to this 
unele, and he sent for John to come to him in 
South America, where he remained until the 
uncle died. I lost the thread of the story 
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Philadelphia ever since. It appears that he 
wrote to father, but the letter never reached 
him, and you can imagine his surprise when 
he came into the room this morning, and saw 
the boy he had long since given up for lost or 
dead, in the gentleman who rose up and 
,grasped his hand, and told him he was John 
) Deming.” 

Luey drew a long breath at the conclusion 
of this story, to which she had listened with 
motionless interest, 

«1 declare, Grace,” was her first comment— 
‘it's as good as a novel—every whit.” 

‘It seems to me like a romance, more than 
anything in actual life. But why didn’t you get 
here earlier, Lucey, to take dinner with him?” 

“Why didn’t 1? Mother was gettin’ up a 
bundle of things to send off to poor dear 
Nathaniel, and I had the shirts all to finish off, 
for mother’s eyes aren't good at stitehing, and 
it wouldn't do to wait, as Mr, Minott, who 
carries the box, leaves to-morrow, and | 
couldn't neglect Nathaniel even for your sake, 
Grace.” 

“Of course not, Lucy,” and the speaker's 
soft hand dropped with a little fluttering 
caress on the girl's shoulder, which said more 
than the words did. The next moment, Lucy 
had broken out into one of her quick, explo 
sive little laughs, that were always infectious, 

* What is it?” asked Grace. 

, IT haven't told you yet, have I? You see 
( I've brought you a bow! of blackberries. 
SThey're the first we've had this season, and 
»your mother said you hadn't seen one since 
last summer; so I thought they'd be a treat. 

‘No, you must hear my story before you 
thank me, Grace. That unlucky bowl nearly 
slipped from my hands as I opened the gate, 


yand something—|! ¢ rht that it was a nail 





> caught the skirt of my dress, and tore it, 

*] exclaimed right out, something or other, 
‘after my fashion, you know, when somebody 
close to me, asked my pardon, and I looked 
up. Oh, dear me, Grace, | wanted the earth to 
open for a minute, and swallow me up!” 

\ Grace laughed, her own round, full laugh, 
2made up of sweetness and mirth; for Lucy's 
5 picturesque description was assisted by various 
C expressive pantomimes. Lucey joined in with 
Shers, which was very sweet too, a little louder 


here, father was in such a hurry to get off to¢ and more demonstrative, to suit her character, 
the fields; but I suspect there was some ? and then continued :— 


difieulty in settling up the uncle's affairs; at 
all events, Mr, Deming went to England, 


, IT stammered out some awkward kind of an 
C apology, and he answered me, lifting his hat 


studied law in London, returned some years’ with as courtly an air as though I'd been 


ego, and hag been practising at the bar in “queen, instead of a goose. I don’t know what 
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he thought of me, and I don’t care, either, 


Grace ;" with a toss of her pretty head, which 


was an instinctive affifmation of her throwing 
the whole thing aside, which Lucy Trueman 
did figuratively and literally, 

*T'd never give it another thought, Luey,”’ 
subjoined Grace, the lines of her mouth bend- 
ing as she spoke, into an amused smile. 
“And come to think, it's of very little conse- 
quence that you weren't here to-day, for 
you'll have plenty of chances to dine with Mr, 
Deming.” 

** Where?” turning around in surprise. 

**At the tavern; he's gone to take board 
there for the rest of the summer.” 

Lucy's face was more expressive than her 
words, for these were only— 

** Well, now, Grace !"’ 

** Wont your mother take him, Lucy ?” 

* Of course she will, and glad to have some- 
body like Mr. Deming in the old house; for 
it's as deserted as an old barn since the war 
commenced. Nobody stops there now but 
farmers, on their way to town,” 

At that moment Lucy caught sight of the 
rip in her dress. 

‘*There’s Mr. Deming’s mark. Do get mea 
needle and thread, Grace." 

Grace took her friend up to her room, and 
Lucy was hardly established with needle and 
thread by the window, before the little rapid 
tongue commenced again— 

**Have you heard from camp since I was 
here?” a tiny arch smile accompanied the 
question, 

A half grave, half conscious one, answered 
her before the words did— 

“Of course 1 have: it's a week since you 
were here.”’ 

Lucy gave a little cough, which expressed 
unutterable things. 

“I suppose that seems a long time to you,” > 
Good news, Grace ! 

Grace did not answer this time; she looked 
at her friend with an expression half re- 


” 


luctant, half confiding, as though she was ¢ 
>and the farmer separated. The latter had 


tempted to communicate something, and yet, 
from the nature of the subject, was held back. 
Lucy penetrated all that the gaze said; she 
leaned forwards, slipped her hand into Grace's, ' 
who was sitting near her, and said in a pretty, ‘ 
enticing way— 

‘** Dear Grace ! you wont hesitate to tell me?” 

A very soft kiss on her forehead, answered ¢ 
first; then Grace spoke in a lowered tone, as: 
though the topic was too deep and sacred a° 
one to be fitted to ordinary tones— Q 


‘‘Edward writes me in the best spirits. 
He has grown on a very intimate footing with 
General Greene of Rhode Island, and likes him 
exceedingly. He dined at headquarters last 
week with this new friend, and I presume it is 
through his influence partly, that Edward has 
received a captain's commission.” 

A flash of pleasure went over Lucy True- 
man’s face. 

“Oh, I'm so glad, Grace! Wont you feel 
proud of him one of these days, when he comes 
home, with his soldier's epaulettes ?”’ 

Lucy was sorry she had asked the question 
before the words were fairly out of her lips; 
such a look of pain, that fairly mounted to 
anguish, rose into her friend's face. It was 
put aside after a little struggle, and the voice 
was steady, but low, and full of much which 
no words could reach, that answered— 

*T never think of that, Lucey.’ 

Lucy was touched. 


’ 


” 


‘*It must be hard—very hard, Grace,’ she 
said, with a mixture of sympathy and rever- 
ence, which fairly sobered the bright face for 
a moment; “1 don't see how you bear it as 
you do,” 

Grace's voice had a ring of triumph in it 
which her friend had never heard before, and 
from within there came a great light over her 
face, as she answered— 

**God helps me!” 

The meeting between Mr. Deming and Mrs. 
Palmer, which took place that evening, was 


too full of feeling to be very demonstrative on 
either side. It is true, the Deacon’s wife was 
shaken with tears, for she remembered two little 
faces, with clusters of bright curls, which John 
Deming had kissed when he last went out of 
that door, and which lay still under the pillows 
of the summer grass, now that he came in 
again. The deacon and his guest did not 
retire into the parlor until quite late, for there 
were many matters to talk over, and Mrs. 
Palmer's curiosity and interest were not easily 
satisfied. 

It was long after midnight before the lawyer 


learned one interesting fact, which would have 


‘a strong influence in his favor. It was that 


John Deming had met, while at Southampton, 
a sailor whom he had formerly known in New 


London, and who had, previous to entering 


upon a seafaring life, worked for a summer on 
Deacon Palmer’s farm. Mr. Deming and the 
rough sailor had many pleasant memories and 
associations in common, and in talking of the 
Deacon one day, the sailor related to his young 
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friend the story which he had heard in his boy- 
hood from the lips of his grandfather, of the: 
rescue of Samuel Jarvys from drowning by ‘ 
David Palmer, at the risk of the latter's life.  < 

And the grandfather of the sailor happened ; 
also to be one of the men who had witnessed 
the sale of the lands now included in the< 
Palmer homestead, and the sailor repeated the 
conversation which had transpired that evening ? 
between the two farmers, before the sale was 
consummated, and in all essential respects it 
duplicated Mrs, Palmer's statements. The 
sailor had remarked to Mr. Deming that his 
grandfather lived to a great age, and his mind 
was very fond of dwelling on the past, and 
talking over the events of his youth; and Mr, 
Deming had abundant evidence that one at 
least of his descendants had inherited his 
garrulity 

Sill, he listened with warm interest to the 
sailor's reminiscences of the Palmer family, 
for anything associated with them was pleasant 
to him. 

“If we could only get hold of this sailor, 
now |" said Deacon Palmer. 

‘It would go far towards confirming your 
title, Deaoon. 

“I'm in hopes the fellow may turn up yet 
on some West Indiaman or whaling ship. 
What a God-send the sight of that old tarpaulin 
of his would be!” 

«But it ian’t in the natur’ o’ things—it'll be 
an especial Providence if he should,” said the 
deacon, shaking his head. “Do you think 
that the case is lost without him ?’’ 

“Oh, no, not that.”” Lawyer Deming tapped 
the table with a professional air. ‘I see clearly 
where Richard Jarvys thinks his strong points, 
and your weak ones, are. And there's no 
doubt that the title deed being in his hands, § 
and your having neither bill of sale or record 
to produce, makes the weather look squally 
for us You see, Deacon, I can’t quite get the 
old nautical phrases, I learned in going round 
the world, out of my head, or off my tongue.” 

“Don't try to, John. There's nothin’ like 
those old sea-farin’ sayin’s for throwin’ out a; 
sudden picter, or hittin’ the nail right on the 
head.” 

“That's my belief. I think, notwithstand- 
ing the thing is certainly, on first view, in fa-< 
vor of Ralph Jarvys, you have evidence to? 
adduce which will make it hard to get judg-§ 
ment against you. Then, one thing is certain— 
the thing is so involved that it will be easy to4 
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important witness, And you can appeal the 
thing, in case it should be decided against you. 
I'll manage that." 

Then I may count on having the shelter of 
my own roof for a little while longer, John?” 

“Oh, yes! For two years at least; and 
always, if any work of mine can accomplish 
it. There's my hand on that, Deacon.”’ 

Deacon Palmer rose up and grasped the 
offered hand, and John Deming knew why the 


< old man was silent. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The winter had passed, and once more might 
it be said of the Colonies, * The time of the 
singing of birds has come.’’ 

Perhaps it had never been said with such joy 
ful thanksgiving since that spring, more than a 
century and a half before, when, after that long, 
slow winter of suffering and anguish had gone 
over their heads, the weary Pilgrims of the 
Mayflower felt the first soft south wind in 
March, and the birds sang sweetly in the 
woods of a land, which one winter had scattered 
thick with so many English graves. 

No wonder that sweet south wind, those 
birds singing in the woods, seemed to the 
pilgrims like a voice and a breath from heaven, 
as they drank in the one and listened to the 
other, in the doors of the cabins they had 
reared on the New England coast—cabins in 
these wildernesses, whose thresholds were holier 
and of more value than all the mighty temples 
and lofty’ palaces of the world, for the founda- 
tions of those humble homes had been laid in 
righteousness, and their roofs raised—not for 
the honor of man—but for the glory of God! 
And it was spring again, just one hundred 
and fifty-five years later, and the children of 
the pilgrims rejoiced and gave thanks. 

It had been a winter of sore hardships, of 
bitter fear and trial throughout the land. All 
eyes had been directed towards the Continental 
army, Which had held Boston in astate of siege 


‘through the winter; and all patriot hearts had 


been sick with hope deferred as the slow 
months rolled away, and the army still lay 
coiled like a great serpent about Boston. 


2 There had beon murmurings, repinings, and 
denunciations at this long inaction; the brave 


and the patriotic had borne and suffered pa- 
tiently, but now all else was drowned in the 
cry of joy that came with the first swelling of 
thg buds, with the first song of the birds. 

This man, George Washington, doubted by 


get the matter postponed for several sessions, ° 80 many, believed in by some, narrowly watched 


in order to wait the possible appearance of an> and criticised by all, for the destinies of a 
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young nation, struggling for her life, in 
the grasp of the old powerful monarchy that 
was seeking to erusli it under her feet—this 
thoughtful, reserved Virginian had proved him- 
self worthy of the mighty trust reposed by 
Congress in him—he had struck the great 
blow on Dorchester Heights, and the white 
sails of the British fleet had swept slowly away 
from the harbor of Boston. 

The heart of America throbbed with new 
courage and hope; and our fathers and mo- 
thers rejoiced and were of good cheer, as they 
looked in each other’s faces, and said, * The 
Lord hath arisen to our help against the 
mighty.”’ 

Grace Palmer was up in the garret that 
afternoon of April, seventeen hundred and 
seventy-six. The roof was low, and the room 
was lighted by one small window, and the 
sweet spring sunshine laughed triumphantly 
along the blackened rafters, and into the dark 
mythic corners, filled with all that miscellane- 
ous household rubbish which had sustained 
such infirmities after long and honorable ser- 
vice, or broken down suddenly under compound 
fractures, that they were pronounced unworthy 
of farther duty, and assigned to lasting repose 


and silence in those legendary habitations of 


ghosts and goblins—the garret ! 

The floor was variously carpeted with patches 
of dried herbs, and corn, and butternuts, the 
gold, and black, and pale green making a kind 
of picturesque mosaic, Grace Palmer was 
bending over a large oak chest which stood 
under the window; on either side of her lay a 
snowy pile of flannel and fine linen, every 
stratum of which had received a most carefubin- 
spection. Then a little farther off was a smaller 
pile of pillow-cases, with broad hems and little 
dainty veins of hemstitching in searlet around 
the margins; and still beyond was a heap of 
quilts, in all rare and intricate devices of pateh- 
work—shells and chains and scallops, in which 
the youthful imagination and invention of Mrs. 
Patience Palmer had delighted themselves. 

“There hasn't a moth got to one of these 
things,” murmured Grace to herself, as she 
surveyed the variegated piles about her with a 
face which had none of the natural pride and 
pleasure of possession, which they were caleu- 
lated to awaken, for all these things had been 
spun, and woven, and fashioned by her mo- 


ther’s own fingers ; and Mrs. Palmer had taken ‘ 
no little satisfaction in redecting that there? 


was not one among Grace's young friends, who 
matched her daughter in the quantity or quality 
of her household linen. 
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Grace leaned her cheek in the palm of her 
hand, and gazed with a face that grew into 
mournfulness on the heaps of linen. It was 
evident that they touched deeply on some secret 
pain in her heart. They had no pleasant as- 
sociations with her future—they woke no 
visions of a fair home, around which gathered 
all that was sweet and sacred in her woman's 
heart—the slow tears swelled into the dark 
eyes of the gazing girl—swelled and plashed 
down on the fingers that cushioned her cheek. 

Grace had rejoiced, as few women did, in the 
glad tidings which the spring had brought for 
her country ; but as the winter wore away she 
had longed unspeakably for a sight of Edward 
Dudley, and he had himself written in confi- 
dent expectation of obtaining a furlough. But 
the commander-in-chief, apprehensive that the 
British fleet had sailed at once to blockade 
New York, in which it was well known there 
was a strong and active tory party, had hurried 
forward detachments to that city, and amongst 
these was the regiment in which Captain Dud- 
ley served. It was a bitter disappointment to 
the deacon’s daughter, for she had looked for- 
ward with greedy anticipation to seeing Ed- 
ward before May, and there was now no telling 
where he would be ordered or when he would 
return. 

The town of New London was full of rejoic- 
ing and excitement, for the brigade ‘of Gene- 
ral Greene had stopped there on its way to 
New York, but Grace could not bear the sight 
of the troops or the general rejoicing; and se 
she had made an excuse to her mother for 


slipping off up garret to examine the “oak 
chest,’’ about whose precious contents Mrs. 


Palmer was always solicitous. 

‘Poor mother! her heart’s greatly set on 
these things, but they don’t give me any 
pleasure!’ murmured Grace, shutting down 
the tears that were about to plash on her 
fingers the second time. 

And then, with the habit of self-control which 
both her education and her experience had 
confirmed, she set herself once more to work, 
diligently bestowing the linen in the bottom of 
the chest, and laying the burden which was 
too heavy for Aer heart on that One which has 
borne all human burdens. 

Suddenly there came the tramp of feet up 
the garret stairs, and Robert's eager voice 
came to his sister, 

‘Grace, are you here ?”’ 

“Yes; do you want me?” 

**Guess who is in town?” The youth had 
mounted the last stair now, and his face and 
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voice answered each other, both full of pleased 
excitement. 

“T can’t, Robert,” thinking it was of very 
small consequence to her, as she diligently 
kept on adding new strata of linen to the pile 
in the chest. 

‘*General George Washington’s in New Lon- 
don!” Robert Palmer spoke in a loud voice, 
emphasizing every syllable, as though there 
was triumph in every one. 


Grace did turn round now, her face full of 


interest, surprise, delight. 

**Oh, Robert, is that really true ?” 

«Yes, indeed; he stops there over night, at 
the residence of Mr. Nathaniel Shaw. He’s 
hurrying on, you see, to join General Putnam 
at New York, so as not to be behind General 
Howe. We boys are going to try to get a 
glimpse of him.” 

“‘T envy you, Robert, woman as I am. I'd 
cheerfully walk ten miles this night to get a 
glimpse of the General’s face!” 

«You know he’s written for three thousand 
Connecticut troops, and it comes hard on our 
county to raise their quota. Oh, Grace, I long 
to be one of them!” 

“Do you Robert?” looking with yearning 
tenderness on the frank face of the boy. 
“Father's getting to be an old man, and 
you're too young for the service yet.” 

‘* Well, I'll stay awhile longer, and work on 
the farm—” 

‘‘Grace,” called Mrs. Palmer at the foot 
of the stairs, in an excited tone, which she 
made great efforts to control, ‘wont you just 
come down here ?” 

‘In a minute, mother. 
the rest of these blankets.” 

‘“‘Never mind the blankets now, child. 
Come right down here.” 

Mrs. Palmer was a very poor actress. She 
could not keep back a surge of excited feeling 
in her voice. It hurried Grace down to the 
foot of the stairs. 

‘* Mother, what do you want ?”’ 

“It was J wanted you, Grace!” said a voice 
that was not her mother’s. 

Grace turned with a low cry at the sound. 


I want to lay up 


There stood the tall young officer, smiling ‘ 


down on her with eyes in which many feelings 
combatted together. He stretched out his 
arms, and there was none to see when he drew 
down to his lips the cheek of Grace Palmer— 
nor for three hours after that. 

A short time before the first detatchment of 
troops had left the camp, Edward Dudley had 
been advanced to the rank of major, and had 
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also been enabled to obtain a furlough from 
the commander-in-chief; and he hurried on to 
New London in his company, for the Ameri- 
can army was now on its way to New York, 
where Major Dudley was to rejoin his regi- 
ment. 

“No, you are not going to leave me, Grace, 
for any summons in this world,” said the young 
major, as he pushed Grace back playfully into 
the seat from whence she had risen. ‘ Re- 
member through how many long months I have 
hungered and thirsted for a sight of your 
sweet face,”’ and he looked at it with an un- 
utterable tenderness, as with all its unbent 
lines, and the buds in full blossom on its 
cheeks for tremulous joy, it smiled before him ; 
a face so fair and sweet, that it must have 
moved all the loving reverence in the heart of 
any true man to whom it had given itself. 

‘“‘T should think—Edward,”’ and the little 
pause before and after the name, gave it a 
setting more precious than pearls or diamonds— 
the setting of a sweet and noble woman’s love 
and reverence—‘‘I should think you'd hunger 
and thirst after the sight of something to eat 
by this time. I'm afraid you haven't had too 
much of this, by the stories we've heard about 
you at camp.” 

‘Oh, well, a man who serves his country 
/mustn’t be dainty, you know; and then, the 
country folks did their best for us. I don’t 
look as though camp life had injured me, do 
I?” as he rose and stood before her. 

She looked at the handsome young officer 
with eyes in which pride and tenderness had 
a conflict. The lithe limbs, the bronzed face, 
bore their own testimony of added strength 
and vigor. 

‘“*No. I must acknowledge, a little reluct- 
antly, that a soldier's life agrees with you,” 
her sweet smile just a little touched with 
gravity. 

“And carrying the thought of a soldier 
locked up in your heart hasn’t disagreed with 
you, my little girl—my one lily, filling my 
heart always with fragrance.”’ And here he 
‘ bent down to her lips—more fragrant than any 
lilies. 

** Now, wont you let me go, Edward,” she 
2said, in her pretty pleading way, after the 
first flutter of timidity at his caress was over, 
«just a few moments, to give mother some 
$ suggestions about supper.”’ 

2 « Not until you have promised me something, 


> which I half fear to propose to you, after all.” 


¢ It would be very hard to refuse you any- 
thing to-day, Edward.” 
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“ Well, then, I’ve promised to take you some- 
where to-night !” ; 

“ Where can it be?” 

“Into New London. I mean to present you 
to General Washington to-night !” 

“Edward!” she stood still, staring at him 
in amazement, which quite banished the roses 
from her cheek. 

“Now, darling, don’t take it in this fashion. 
It’s nothing to be disturbed about. You know 
General Greene and I have grown this winter 
to be very good friends; and he has heard 
something about my flower among the hills of 
Connecticut, and in short I've promised Gene- 
ral Greene that he shall have a glimpse of you 
this evening, if I can prevail upon you to 
accompany me. Wont you do it for my 
sake?” 

She drew a long, long breath of doubt, and 
fear, and dread; and all these had their wit- 
ness in her face. 

“You know, Edward, there are greater things 
than this that I would do for your sake. But 
[ am not accustomed to society of this kind. 
I shall be quite out of place in it; 
this with a touching humility, which gave her 
face, for a moment, the sweet look of a little 
child. 

‘7 shant be ashamed of you, Grace,” said 
the lover, with a glance which surveyed with 
most evident satisfaction the graceful figure, 


” 


she said 


the delicate loveliness of the face before him. 
** Dear Grace, you are a sensible girl—you will 
put all self-consciousness away, and not let me 
go without you?” 

She looked at him, and it was not in her 
heart to refuse him: so she answered, half 
wondering if it was not all a dream, 

“You shall not go without me, Edward,” 
and then received his thank offering, which 
was not a verbal one, and went in quest of her 
mother. 

Great was the consternation of Mrs. Palmer 
when her daughter first disclosed to her the 
invitation she had received ; but this was in a 
little while suspended by a feeling of maternal 
pride in the flattering attention bestowed on 
her child. Indeed, Mrs. Palmer was so ab- 
sorbed in the thought of the necessary prepa- 
rations for this visit, that she in no wise did 
herself justice as hostess at the supper table 
that night; but Grace’s mind and heart were 
too well regulated to be long in resuming her 
equilibrium. So she sat at the table, and 
supplied all her mother’s inadvertencies with 
her usual sweet gravity of speech and move- 
ment, and listened to the animated conversa- 
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tion betwixt Major Dudley and her father, her 
face shining with a light which did not come 
altogether from the joy of that time. 

‘What were you thinking that made you 
look so pretty at the table?” asked Edward 
Dudley, as soon as he had her to himself 
again. 

‘‘T was thinking, Edward, how good God 
had been to me in bringing you back safe once 
more, and thanking Him for it.” 

At that moment she was summoned away by 
her mother, with a reminder that it was high 
time to see about her dress. 

An hour and a half later, she came down 
stairs arrayed for the evening. It was in very 
simple fashion, and yet there was a fine artistic 
harmony betwixt the face and the dress of the 
girl. This dress happened to be her mother’s 
wedding one, which had fortunalely been made 
over for Grace to wear on stute occasions a 
few months before, Mrs. Palmer having re- 
sorted to this expedient on account of the war, 
which prevented the importation of foreign 
goods. 

The fabric was of the richest satin, a warm 
brown ground, with crimson sprays of blossoms 
scattered over it; and it was made in the 
simplest fashion of that period, with a high 
waist and trailing skirt, the line around the 
neck softened by a surf of white frilling: the 
sleeves short, and around the white arms 
floated a film of very rich lace, which had been 
an heir loom in Mrs. Palmer’s family. 

Her hair was arranged much in its usual simple 
fashion; the broad puffs caught up back of 
the small ears, without any ornament—its rich 
hue and abundance were enough. 

Robert had brought the horses to the door, 
and the family had assembled to witness her 
departure. Grace stood there, smiling and 
blushing as admiring eyes surveyed her; but 
Benny was the first who gave expression to his 
feelings, which he did with the straightfor- 
wardness and emphasis peculiar to that indi- 
vidual. 

He had stood by Edward Dudley, his large 
eyes growing larger and larger as they sur- 
veyed his sister, until at last, drawing a long 
breath, he looked up with— 

“Don’t she look handsome, don’t she, 
though?” 

There was a general laugh at this, in which 
Grace could not choose but join; and Edward 
patted the boy’s curls, and answered, 

“I think that expresses all our sentiments, 
Benny!” 

General Washington passed the night with 
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Mr. Nathaniel Shaw, of New London.* A large ¢ this pretty little patriot 
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of yours to the Gene- 


company was assembled there, consisting of Sral?” 


the principal inhabitants of that and neighber- 


ing towns, and officers of the army on their >a life-long remembrance. 


way to New York, and of the fleet under Ad- 
miral Hopkins, which had entered the harbor on 
the previous day ; and Major Dudley had many 
] 


and acquaintances among the guests. 


A social atmosphere of this kind was, of 
course, quite new to Grace; but she was an 


instinctive * gentlewoman,” and entered into 


the spirit of the time with an interest and ab- 
all self- 


even know that 


sorption which effectually banished 
She did 


ing glances were bent on her from 


conscior not 


sness., 
many admi 
those 

the mo 


but 


who were accustomed to the society of 


st beautiful women, 


not only of their own 
but 
is of the admiration she inspired, 


land, foreign courts ; if Grace was 
une 


the 


was another who sufliciently took note 
l enjoyed it. 


had a very pleasant interview with 


ral ¢ She liked his fine, animated 


mreene. 
frank, manly bearing, and his bon- 
» and affable manner at once placed her 
se. She chatted with him, and laughed, 
h which was music to hear at his 
. and his amusing stories of what had 
ired under his own ot 
the 


ton, after the British troops had left, and 


servation on the 


ng that Continental entered 


army 


inhabitants rejoined the friends from whom 
vd been separated for ten months. 
‘The women of Boston have borne their part 


ely f their country; I wonder whose 


0 


, 
ll 


it wi 
r paused 
‘Th 
General, looking on the face full of sweet 


come next?” said Grace, as the 
ope it will never be yours,” responded 
the 
animation upturned to his. 

‘If it should, I hope that I shonld do and 
hat was appointed’me,” 


bear w she said, very 


. ’ 
simply 


but she did not suspect that her face 


said more than this, as, speaking of endurance 


courage to the death, it flashed up to 
Greene was touched. “I wish every man 
and woman in the Colonies had a heart loyal 
as yours!” he said; then he turned, and in an 
undertone, “‘ Dudley, don’t you intend showing 


*The chamber in which he reposed has been re- 
tained of the same size and finish, and even the furni- ‘ 


s been but little varied since. 


to hr 


When La Fayette visited New London in 18%, being li 


shown into this room, he knelt reverently by the 
side of the bed, and remained a few minutes in silent « 


prayer.—Misy Caulkins’ “ History of New London.” 


5 


) 


“T want to show him to her, for it would be 
But you see he’s so 
engrossed I hardly know how to manage it, 
without being intrusive.” 

‘* Leave it to me, I'll see it done,” responded 
Greene, who was on an intimate footing with 
the commander-in-chief. 

‘‘Half an hour later, he touched Major Dud 
ley's shoulder, 

**Come with me now,” he said. 

Grace's heart gave a quick bound as she 
took Edward’s arm, and followed Greene into 
another room where the ecommander-in-chief 
stood, the centre of a group of officers, engaged 
in earnest conversation about the prebabilities 
of General Howe's anchoring in New York 
harbor. 

Greene made his way through the group of 
gentlemen, followed by the major and Grace ; 
and she was formally presented to his Exeel- 
lency. 

Washington looked down with features that re- 
laxed from their gravity as he saw the sweet face, 
touched with that reverence which gave it the 
look of a little child, upturned to his. He 
took the girl’s hand in his kindliest fashion, 
and then Greene interposed 

‘* Miss Palmer said she'd walk twenty miles 
to get a sight of your Excellency, and I thought 
such a speech deserved she should have that 
pleasure, when she was in the next room to 
you.” 

The listening officers laughed. Washington 
smiled down on the blushing girl. 

“It would not have been worth coming any 
farther, Miss Palmer. 
back, saying, ‘What went ye out into the wil- 
derness for to see !’”’ 


The beautiful face flashed up in sudden en- 


You would have gone 


thusiasm. The voice of Grace Palmer fell with 
its silvery chime upon the momentary silence— 

‘‘No, your Excellency, | should have gone 
back saying, ‘I have seen the Father and 
Deliverer of his country.’”’ 

There was a litthe murmur of smiling ap- 
proval among the officers. Washington was 
greatly moved. 

‘*My child,”’ he answered, with a touched 
voice, ‘may God grant that I shall be all you 
have called me!’’ and, with the stately cour- 
tesy which always distinguished him, he bowed 
low over the smal! hand and lifted it to his 
ps. 

There was no time for more than this. 


The 


(burden of his military cares left little opporta- 
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nity for social relaxation to the commander-in- 
chief, and after exchanging a few words With 
Major Dudley, Grace and he moved away. 

The young officer was so proud and happy 
at the evident sensation which his betrothed 
had created, that he was about to express his 
delight to Grace; but the first glance at her 
face checked him, it was so child-like and un- 
conscious; she had been 80 absolutely free 
from any thought of the effect of her speech ; it 
had come so spontaneously from her heart to her 
lips, that Edward Dudley refrained from utter- 
ing what was in his thoughts. ‘It would be 
like brushing the fine gloss from the flower,”’ 
he said to himself. 

As they rode home on horseback, after the 
fashion of those times, the young officer asked, 

“ How have you enjoyed yourself, this even- 
ing, Grace ?”’ 

Her face made answer—turned up to him, in 
the April starlight—before her lips did. 

**Oh, Edward, more than I ean tell you!’ 

“| think you must have made a very agree- 


’ 


able impression on his Excellency. Do you 
know he congratulated me to-night—lI shall 
leave you to guess for what and whom!” 

Her face, full of surprise and pleasure now, 
showed that she would not have to go far to do 
it, and she was quite too truthful to affect an 
ignorance which she did not feel. 

“He did—why, Edward!” 

“Yes, he did. What did you think of your 
hero ?”” P 

“Oh, Edward, I cannot tell you what I 
thought and felt, standing in the presence of 
that great, good man.” 

‘Good and great, Grace; for with all his 
great military skill and experience, what would 
George Washington be worth now to his coun- 
try, if it were not for his good and great 
heart.” 

The rest of the way they rode mostly in 
silence—silence, which was to each heart com- 
plete and joyful utterance. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Setr-Reviance.—Don't rely upon friends. 
Don't rely upon the name of your ancestors. 


Thousands have spent the prime of life in the ‘ 


vain hope of those whom they called friends, 
and thousands have starved because they had 
arich father. Rely upon the good name which 
is made by your own exertions; and know 
that better than the best friend you can have 
is unquestionable determination, united with 
decision of character. 


ISH BATH. 


Che Curkish Bath. 


We see it stated, that enterprising parties 
are about introducing into the city of New 
York that oriental luxury, the Turkish Bath. 
What this peculiar institution is, has been 
variously deseribed by Eastern travellers. 
Oscanyan, in his volume “The Sultan and 
his People,’’ thus pictures the whole process 
through which the bather is passed. He says :— 

In the East there is one source of comfort 
and enjoyment which is more essential than all 
else, and that is the use of the bath, which 
follows all other pleasures, when excess has 
wearied the system, and precedes and prepares 
for anticipated luxuries, physical or mental. 
This process of purifying and refreshing the 
body is eagerly sought for as soon as the 
traveller arrives at Constantinople; indeed, 
seems to be second only in his mind to the im- 
pressions of an entrance to the magnificent 
harbor. 

The baths of classic memory, where the 
heroes of ancient Rome were wont to prepare 
their sinews for the athletic games, and where 
the patrician dames*of Pompeii resorted, to 
add fresher and more glowing tints to their 
fair charms, were all conducted on the same 
principle as those of Stamboul at the present 
day. : 

It is wonderful that modern civilization 
should not yet have adopted the refinements 
of olden times, when they are so essential to 
real health and eomfort. 

As by some mishap this desideratum exists, 
it would not be mal-a-propos to describe the 
real charm and merit of these institutions. 
The object of all bathing is to free the skin 
from the deposits of insensible perspiration. 
This idea has been much in vogue of late, as 


testify the water-eures, vapor- baths, medicated, 


‘sulphurated, ete., being in reality rather 
vehieles for disease than remedies. But the 
peculiar substance which closes up the pores of 
the skin, cannot be removed by simple immer- 
sion in soap and water, for, like all other 
\greasy substances, it is composed of solid 


dand liquid, or stearine and olein, the liquid 


part of which may, in a chemieal combination, 
che absorbed by the water, but the skin will 
still remain cloggged up. Seeing the futility 
2of the precess of immersion, many have sup- 
posed that a profuse perspiration, excited by 
‘fumigation, vaporization, ete., would carry off 
othese deposits, by which processes, however, 
‘the liquid portion only would be removed, and 
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the system reduced to a state of perfect ex- 
haustion. The Turkish baths are neither 
immersion nor vapor baths; but the atmosphere 
is heated by means of flues through the walls, 
to a temperature suited to induce a free 
perspiration, without causing over-exhaustion ; 
for the interior is so arranged that the bather, 
in passing from one apartment to another, 
gradually becomes acclimated to the heat. 

These baths, unlike many other institutions 
in the East, are perfectly accessible to all, 
both natives and foreigners, and are the more 
attractive on account of their entire dissimi- 
larity from all establishments for the same 
purpose in Europe or America. 

Frequent ablutions, and the greatest personal 
cleanliness, being strictly enjoined upon all 
true believers by the precepts of the Koran, 
it is considered an act of piety to erect 
edifices and public fountains for those pur- 
poses, either during lifetime, or by personal 
bequest ; consequently, such instances of be- 
nevolence are by no means rare, nor are the 
structures deficient in architectural beauty. 
They are built of stone, and adorned with 
cupolas, besprinkled with globular glasses, 
which transmit a softened light to the interior. 
The interior is divided into three compart- 
ments; the saloon, the tepidarium, and the 
bath itself. 

The saloon, where the visitors dress and un- 
dress, is a large apartment surrounded on 
three sides by elevated platforms, on which 
are placed mattresses and cushions for the 
comfort and accommodation of those who 
frequent the bath. In the centre of this room 
there is usually a marble fountain, whose 
trickling waters soothe the ear, and add beauty 
to the scene, dispensing a delicious coolness to 
the atmosphere. On his entrance to this 
saloon, the visitor is immediately greeted with 
Bouyourun (you are welcome) from the at- 
tendants, who conduct him to one of the 
mattresses on the platform, where he is un- 
dressed, within a temporary screen, made by 
holding up a towel to prevent exposure of the 
person, for the Osmanlis are sensitively modest, 
and feel a feminine delicacy in this respect, so 
that none ever bathe in public without being 
suitably invested. 

His watch, ring and purse, are handed over 
to the Hamamgy for safe keeping, and his 
apparel being carefully folded in a shawl, and 
designated by his own head-gear, which is 
placed upon it, is deposited by the side of the 
mattress now appropriated to his exclusive 


use. 
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Notwithstanding all these precautions, very 
ludicrous mistakes sometimes occur, as hap- 
pened recently to a certain soldier, who was 
anxious to abandon the ranks, and possessing 
no other means of changing his uniform for a 
citizen’s dress, entered the bath en militaire; 
where, after having performed his ablutions, 
he committed the very slight error of appro- 
priating to himself a neighbor's mattress, with 
its accompanying wardobe, and thus was 
enabled to make an honorable retreat en 
bourgeois. 

Being now undressed, enveloped in large 
towels, and mounted on nalluns, or wooden 
pattens, to protect his feet from the hot 


marble and the water, the bather is conducted 


into the J/alvet, or tepidarium, which is 
heated to a degree a little above temperate, 
where he reposes on cushions until he is 


gradually acclimated to the atmosphere. 

When the pores of the skin are opened, and 
perspiration excited, the visitor proceeds to 
the inner room, to go through the process of 
bathing. 

The /Zamam, or bath itself, whose tempera- 
ture is raised to any requisite degree by means 
of flues constructed within, and all along the 
walls, so as to allow the flames to cireulate 
freely in every direction, is in many of these 
establishments exceedingly beautiful; the dome 
being supported on magnificent columns, and 
the walls and floors in! 


marble, and adorned with finely chiselled fonts 


| with large slabs of 


on all sides, which are furnished with double 
ornamented brass cocks, for the supply of 
warm and cold water 

There is an elevated marble platform in the 
middle, where the bathers lie at full length, 
for the purpose of having their sinews relaxed 
and joints examined. Both the apartment and 
this process in particular, have been most 
ridiculously described, and, either through 
malice or ignorance, most egregiously ex- 
aggerated by travellers; for example, the 
public are informed that “A dense vapor 
sometimes so fills the saloon, that he (the 
bather) sees nothing distinctly, but figures flit 
before him like visions in a mist. Having 
walked, or sat in this heated mist, till a pro- 
fuse perspiration bursts out, the tellak again 
approaches, and commences his operations. 
He lays the bather on his back or face, and 
pins him to the ground by kneeling heavily on 
him, and having thus secured him, he handles 
him in the rudest and most painful manner. 
He twists and turns the limbs so as to seem to 
¢ dislocate every joint. The sufferer feels as if 
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the very spine was separated, and the verte- 
bre of the back torn asunder. It is in vain 
he complains of this treatment, screams out in 
anguish and apprehension, and struggles to 
extricate himself. The incubus sits grinning 
upon him, and torturing him, till he becomes 
passive from very exhaustion.” 

In the first place, there is no dense vapor in 
a Turkish bath, but the heat is produced by 
the flues in the walls; true, there is sometimes 
the appearance of mist, which is only created 
momentarily by the quantity of hot water 
poured over the bathers, and is soon dispersed 
by ventilation, for such an atmosphere is never 
tolerated by the natives. 

Now, as to the bather being pinned to the 
ground in the rudest and most painful manner, 
ete,, there is more of a spirit of ridicule than 
simple truth in this description; it being only 
resorted to in cases of rheumatism, and the 
like maladies, when the patient is extended on 
the marble platform, and all his joints ex- 
amined and rubbed by the ¢e//ak, or assistant, 
who, owing to the relaxed condition of the 
nervous system, easily discovers the seat of 
any local pain, and proceeds to dispel it by 
‘frietion. 

Many having experienced decided relief from 
this mode of treatment, it is very frequently 
resorted to in Turkey. No such treatment, 
therefore, ever occurs on ordinary occasions, 
unless the farce is got up by special request, 
and for the benefit of strangers or travellers, 
who, not content with the usual modus operandi, 
insist upon the realization of their own ex- 
travagant ideas. 

A native of Constantinople had to stop at 
Smyrna, on his way to America. Being 
anxious to enjoy the luxury of a bath once 
more, he repaired to one of the establishments. 
As he wore a hat, the attendants mistook him 
for a regular Frank or European, and he 
resolved to maintain the joke by pretending 
utter ignorance of all the languages of the 
country. After having experienced many 
absurdities, all novel to a native, he was at 
last stretched full length upon his stomach on 
the marble platform of the bath. The tellak 
kneeling by his side, commenced a regular 
process of pommeling him, and at the same 
time of cracking his joints. The incubus, as 
though not satisfied with his own exertions, 
now called for assistance from another tellak, 
who came and placed himself on the opposite 
side, when both commenced in the rudest 
manner to push their victim from one to the 
other. The sufferer, astonished at this extra-¢ 
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ordinary treatment, was ready to split his sides 
with laughter, which one of the tellaks taking 
as an indication of uneasiness, observed to the 
other not to be so rude in his manipulations. 
He was, in return, assured “this is the way the 
Franks like, the harder the better; also, they 
must not be allowed to think they haven't had 
their money’s worth!” 

Doubtless an Osmanli would not only be 
much amused, but astonished, could he behold 
the victim of a European vapor bath, as he 
sits boxed up, and envoloped in blankets to his 
throat, parboiled with steam, and suffocated 
by the fumes of brimstone; surely he would 
believe he had by mistake got into the regions 
of Eblis. 

When the person is in a state of free perspi- 
ration, he is seated by the side of one of the 
fountains, beneath which are marble basins to 
receive the water, both hot and cold, as it flows 
from the ornamented cocks, for no Osmanli 
ever uses the tub, water which has once been 
in contact with the body, having imbibed its 
impurities, is deemed unfit for further use; 
therefore, on all occasions, their ablutions are 
performed with flowing water, for they do not 
delight to wallow and splash in a solution of 
their own dirt. 

The tellak having upon his right hand a 
kesse, or bag made of raw silk, commences a 
gentle rubbing (for they cannot bear any rude or 
rough treatment, for which reason the delicate 
hands of boys are employed) over the surface 
of the body, by which the deposits of insensible 
perspiration are disengaged from the pores of 
the skin, and combining together, fall from 
the person like fibres of paste, which, to the 
uninitiated, might seem like the peeling off of 
the outer pellicle itself. 

In this process consists the real virtue of a 
Hamam, and to it alone is to be attributed the 
peculiar velvet-like softness of the skin of an 
Oriental, which even gives them an air of 
effeminacy. 

Immediately after the process of shampooing 
or rubbing, the marble font having been filled 
with water of the desired temperature, it is 
poured over the person of the bather from the 
brass ftass, or bowl, used for the purpose by 
the attendant. The person is now thoroughly 
washed with perfumed soap, again water is 
poured over him in abundance, and he is 
finally enveloped in the Aavlous, or large 
napped towels, manufactured in the country 
expressly for the purpose, and admirably 
adapted to absorb moisture. 

Now perfectly purified, with a sensation of 
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languor, the bather proceeds to the dressing 


saloon, where, as he reclines upon luxurious 
cushions, his whole being seems momentarily 


lost in that dreamy repose of half-conscious 2 


existence, which is the true kief of an Oriental. 
He is only awakened to real life by the 


assiduities of his attendants, some gently fan- > 
ning him, and others presenting sherbet, ¢ 


coffee, pipes, etc. 


The fatigue and languor gradually pass ¢ 


away, as, with a sensation of renovated exist- 


ence, he reposes until the heat of his body is ‘ 
reduced to its natural temperature. His 
toilette being completed, he surveys himself in 


a small enamelled mirror which is offered to 
him, and after depositing upon it the amount 


of money compatible with his own station in ¢ 
life, he quits the precinets of this luxurious > 


establishment, light, joyful and contented. 

The Hamams being altogether charitable 
institutions, there is no fixed price demanded 
from visitors for the use of the bath itself—it 
being entirely left to their own option. But 
the personal services of the attendants, and 
the wear and tear of the splendid bathing 


paraphernalia not being included in the same ¢ 


category, an adequate remuneration is of 
course expected. This is also left to indi- 
vidual generosity; in ordinary cases, from 


half to three-quarters of a dollar is sufficient, ‘ 


but there may be no limit to a person’s muni- 
ficence, nor to the attentions bestowed upon 


him. 
oor - 


cy c 
Rest Thee, Brother. 
BY CLARA J. LEE. 
Rest thee, brother, rest thee, 
Underneath the snow; 
Winds shall sing a dirge for thee, 
Murmuring waters flow. 


Weary hands and weary feet, 
Shall ne more unfold ; 

They shall rest securely now, 
Oh, so still and cold! 


Naugbt, unless it be our tears, 
Can disturb thee there ; 
Underneath that pure, white shroud, 
Thou hast not a care. 


God grant help, though, for to us 
Weary days are given ; 

And our hearts with anguish deep, 
Bitterly are riven. 


Thou wert dearest, best beloved, 
Thou our guide and stay ; 

Lengthened seem the years adown, 
Long and dark the way— 


rn 
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Till we reach thee, brother dear, 
Till we dwell with thee, 

God forgive us if we grieve, 
Weeping bitterly. 


Few so noble wert as thou, 
Few so good and true; 

We can never cease to mourn 
Till our life is through. 


Only, God, oh, let it not 
Stay our onward way, 
Or unfit our souls for his, 
In that perfect day. 


But our life-work may we do, 
So it nobly tell, 

Ever saying in our hearts— 
“ He doth all things well!” 


- _ ~~ eeer—— --- 
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Before the Storm. 
BY FANNY TRUE. 
Over the distant hill-tops, 
And over the plain below, 
By the dumb and ominous silence, 
A storm is brooding, I know. 


Bleak, bleak is thé prospect before me, 
The sky is as dull as lead, 

And the wind is grieving softly, 
As a mourner for the dead. 


A spirit of sullen silence, 

A waiting for something near, 
A pause in life’s rapid pulses, 

A dread, and a chilly fear. 


No tinted leaves in the forest, 
No showers of gold and green, 
Like bright birds, drifting downward, 
Over the hills are seen. 


The brisk, rade winds have swept them 
Away in heaps to mould, 

And the brown, bare earth is ready, 
For the storm, and the coming cold. 


A voice as of “many waters,” 
Comes over the distant plain, 

And the wind with a fretful murmur, 
Keeps shaking the window pane, 


And of its mysterious whisper 
You catch but the warning tone, 

As the wild complaint dies softly 
Away in a lengthened moan. 


Blacker and thicker the darkness, 
A busb on the shuddering air, 

Then the how! and shriek of the night-wind 
Proclaim that the storm is here! 


Cortumsbus, Onto. 
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Wihat Came Afterwards. 
A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 


It was a sight to move the coldest heart. 
Doctor Hofland stood still, looking upon the 
dead child and the kneeling mother: stood 
still for nearly a minute, an unwilling intruder 
where his presence seemed like a desecration. 
The mother was, to all appearance, as motion- 
less and as unconscious as the child. Silently 
retiring, the Ductor entered the next room. 
The air felt softer and warmer here, for there | 
was a fire on the hearth. As he came in, Mr. 
Ewbank, who was alone, and lying with his 
face to the wall, turned in the bed. He did 
not speak. The Doctor sat down, and taking 
one of his hands, held his fingers on the wrist. 

‘* How was your cough through the night ?”’ 

‘* Easier.”’ 

‘Has it troubled you this morning ?” 

“ Very little.” 

‘Pulse is softer and slower. No fever. A 
very decided improvement. In a few days we 
shall have you up, Mr. Ewbank.” 

There was a look of gratitude in the sick ¢ 
man’s glistening eyes, for Doctor Hofland spoke 
with kindness and sympathy. ¢ 

‘*Death has been here since I saw you last 
night.””’ The Doctor’s voice dropped toa lower 
key. 

“Yes; and he came in mercy.” The tones 
were not steady. 

‘«« All the ways of God are merciful.” 

“I believe so.” The sick man shut his eyes 
It was the outward, involuntary expression of 
his inward state. He was walking, in the 
dark, by faith, not by sight. 

“T am glad to hear you say this, my friend. 
Such confidence in God is an anchor to the 
soul; a light from heaven when the sun is 
obscured,” 

A silence followed. 

“When did little Theo die?” asked the Doe- 
tor. 

* About day dawn.” 

“So the two mornings met; for him the 
spiritual morning—for vs the natural.” 

Mr. Ewbank did not reply, but fixed hi 
eyes intently, and with a look of inquiry, upon 
the Doctor's face. 

** Death to us; but resurrection to him.’ 

‘*I know, Doctor,” said Mr. Ewbank, speak 
ing calmly, ‘that the angels have taken him. 
I know that it is well with our child, If 


’ 
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‘ . 
word of mine could restore him, that word 


would not find utterance. But we are natural 
and human; and he was very dear. For my- 
self, I can bear this sorrow; but, my poor 
wife!” His voice shook as he closed the sen- 
tence. 

“As our day is, so shall our strength be,” 


answered the Doctor. ‘God will comfort her 


’ 


heart as well as yours.’ 

While he thus spoke the door leading from 
the next room opened, and Mrs. Ewbank came 
in. Her face was calm. 

“How is my husband, this morning?” she 
asked, as she took the Doctor's offered hand. 
Her eyes were fixed on him, and full of earnest 
appeal. 

** Better—muceh better, 


” 


was the assuring 
reply. 

*“* You think so, Doetor?” 

“Yes. He is better in every way. With 
good nursing and the right medicine, he will 
be about again very soon. I think I under- 
stand his case, ma’am. You see how much he 
is improved already. So, take heart. We 
shall make a sound man of him.” 

That was promising too much; and yet, 


»while Mrs. Ewbank knew it was more than 


could ever be accomplished, she took heart in 
the assurance. 
‘I will send another package of medicine, 


>to be taken according to directions,” added 


the Doctor, as he made a movement to go. 
“Wont you look at him, Doctor?” Mrs. 


>Ewbank laid her hand on the door through 


which she had just come. They went in to- 
gether, and she shut the door behind her. 
Then turning down the sheet that covered her 
dead baby’s face, she said, while her voice 
trembled through the calm surface she was 
striving to throw over it— 

“It is beat so, Doctor. I see it now. But 
it was very hard to give him up—very hard te 
see him die. I thought it would kill me.” 
She drew the white sheet over the dead 


-again. Then turning to Doctor Hofland, she 
regarded him steadily for some moments. 


** You do not know me,”’ she said, at length. 

‘« Know you!” a flash of surprise swept over 
the Doctor's face. 

** Lydia Guy, that was.” 

‘** Lmpossible !” returned the Doetor. 

‘*T do not wonder that you say impossible,”’ 
mournfully answered Mrs. Ewbank. ‘And 
yet, I am Lydia Guy that was. Life gives 
strange histories, Doctor.” 

‘‘Surange indeed! But why did you not 


o” 


tell me this last night 
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«The time had not come. Something stood * Yes.” 
in the way, and held me back, It may have “ Better in heaven than with them.” 
been pride; but L cannot tell, I sent for you, ** Not that love failed in the parents’ hearts ; 
because fear lest my child should die over- > but, all God's providences are right.” 
came all reluctance. I knew that, if human ‘What is your strange story ?’’ asked Mrs, 
skill could save him, you would not fail. It > Hofland. 
did not save him. You came too late. Not ‘You remember Lydia Guy ?” 
for my own sake, nor even for my children’s, Mrs. Hofland gave a start. 
have I now lifted the veil that concealed my ‘She is the mother of this dead babe.” 
identity ; but for my husband's. Oh, Doctor! “Why, husband?" The color went suddenly 
have regard for him. He is one of the best of Sout of Mrs. Hofland's face. 
men. For his sake, | now crush back the “It is true. From the moment I looked at 


native pride which would have let me die, »her last evening, and heard her speak, | was 
alone, with sealed lips, and tell you who I am, (impressed with something familiar. The samo 
Don't fear that my husband will burden you >thing struck me this morning. But, I had not 
in any way. He is neither a drone nor an in- Sthought of Lydia. You may imagine my sur- 
capable. You have skill as a physician, and ¢ prise when she revealed herself.” 

influence as a man. Restore my husband's “So much for an imprudent marriage! I 
health—you have already promised that—and chad little hope in her future; but, I did not 


then help him to some position where his edu- > think of a fall so low as this, 


cation, his talents, and his industry will make “She may be rising instead of falling,” re- 

both him and his family independent. Oh, >turned the Doctor; ‘and from something I 

Doctor!’ Mrs. Ewbank laid her hand on his ‘observed and heard this morning, she is stand- 

arm, and spoke with increasing fervor.“ Help ing in a higher place than when you saw her 

us now! Help my husband, He is a good ‘Jast,” 

andatrue man, I, his wife, say this, knowing “Internally higher, you mean.” 

what I say.” » Yes; and that, you know, is the only true 
“Be of good courage, Lydia,” answered (and permanent elevation.” 

Doctor Hofland, ‘I will do for your husband > «What is her name ?” 

all in my power.” , “Ewbank.”’ 

God bless you!” As she said this, sobbing, ‘* Brady was the name of the man she mar- 
Mrs. Ewbank caught the Doctor’s hand and Sried. I remember that. She must be living 
kissed it with a second husband.” 

“Mrs. Hofland will be here in a little while,” ‘Yes, that is probably so; and he is a very 


were the assuring words spoken. by Doctors different man from the first husband. Edu- 
Hofland, as he turned from the daughter of > cated, refined, religious—so, in a brief obser- 
his early friend, and left her with tears flood- ¢ vation, I read him; and Lydia said to me—* he 
ing her face; tears of hope—sweet, not bitter, ?is one of the best of men,’ with her heart in 
even though she stood in the death-chamber of Sher voice. Lena, for the sake of your old 
her latest born. friend, her mother, as well as for humanity's 

Since the Doctor’s entrance, a load of wood ‘sake, go to her without delay. I will see that 
had been left at the door, and a sawyer was ¢ all things are fittingly arranged for the child’s 
cutting it. Litde Esther had brought in an burial. In the ways of Providence, this family 
armful, and was kindling a fire in the room ¢has come to our door, and we must not fail in 


below. She paused in her work, looking up duty, It is my intention to see her brother, 


at the kind-hearted physician as he came down ¢ Adam, this morning, and advise him of her 

stairs extremity. He cannot know the state of des- 
‘That's right,’ he said, in a voice of en- ‘titution in which she is living.” 

couragement. ‘’ Make upa good warm fire, and “It might save you an unpleasant interview 

drive out the winter.” And he passed on, Sto send him a note. I've heard that he is a 

leaving the house and hurrying homeward. cold, haughty man,” said Mrs. Hofland. 


“1 have a strange story for your ears,” said) ‘I shall not regard my own feelings in the 
Doctor Hofland, on meeting his wife. ‘The ¢matter,” replied the Doctor. ‘A personal 
sick child I visited last night is dead.” dinterview will best serve Lydia, and I shall 

“The child, whose parents you found in ‘seek it without delay, If he will yield nothing 
such destitution, and to whom we sent a basket ¢ through kindness, or humanity, shame must 
this morning?” 2 extort unwilling benefaction. I hold a key 
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that will unlock his money chest, and must 
use the instrument, be the gain to his sister 


ever so small,’’ 


CHAPTER VILL, 

Adam Guy's * Lottery and Exchange Office” 
was on Baltimore street, in an old, dingy, 
two storied brick house, built in the preceding 
century, In each of the lower windows was a 
painted sereen;—one bore a figure of the 
goddess Fortune, blindfold, standing on an 
immense cornucopia, from which gold and 
silver coin were pouring, as from a fountain; 
the other screen had, under the words, ‘* Prizes 
sold at this Lucky Office,’ the tempting figures, 
$100,000 ; $50,000; $80,000; $20,000; $10,- 
000; $5,000; $4,000; $3,000; $2,000; $1,- 
000; $500—arranged in lines one under the 
other, so as to fill the whole window. Stand- 
ing on each side of the door were other canvas 
screens, on which the early drawings of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Delaware Lotteries were 


announced, and the prices of tickets, half 


tickets, quarters, and eighths, made alluringly 
prominent, 

It was about eleven o'clock in the day, when 
Doctor Hofland entered this office. Three 
persons were behind the counter, busy in the 
work of exchanging uncurrent money for coin 
and city bills, or in selling tickets to covetous 
men and women, who had more faith in luck 
than work, One of these persons he recog- 
nized as Mr. Guy, and waited until he was 
disengaged. 

**And now, what can I do for you, Doctor ? 
said the man of money, a business smile on his 


face, as he turned to Doctor Hofland. 

‘**Can I have a few words with you in pri- 
vate ’"’ asked the Doctor. 

* Certainly, Walk back,”’ and Guy came 
from behind the counter. But the smile had 
gone suddenly out of his face, which now wore 
an aspect as coldand as hardasiron. The two 
men retired to a small room, which was used 
for private and confidential purposes. 

‘Take a chair, sir.’ It was as if another 
man had spoken, so changed was the broker's 
voice from what it was, when he said, 
blandly, ‘And now, what can I do for you, 
Doctor ?”’ 

The offered chair was accepted, and the two 
men sat down, at a small table, covered with 


baize. 

“Are you aware,”’ said Doctor Hofland, 
coming at once to the business in hand, * that 
your sister Lydia is now in the city.” 

“No, sir. I am not aware of the fact.” 


AFTERWARDS. 
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Guy’s manner showed both annoyance and 
indifference; and his hard mouth grew harder. 

“It is true. I discovered her this morning, 
under circumstances of a distressing charac- 
ter.”’ 

“I'm sorry, but I can have nothing to do 
with her. She took her own way in life, and 
must walk in it to the end. She is no more to 
me, Doctor, than any other woman.” 

“She is your sister,’’ answered the Doctor, 
spenking firmly. 

“As you choose about that.’ The man 
showed irritation. 

‘No, it is not as I choose, Mr. Guy. The 
fact stands by itself, and words cannot change 
it. But, 1 did not come here to annoy you; only, 
as in duty bound, to inform you, that your 
sister is in a very distressed condition, Her 
husband is too sick to leave his room; one of 
her children died this morning; and she is 
without money to buy food, or even to bury 
her dead.” 

‘*Did you come here at her instance ?"’ de- 
manded Guy. 

The Doctor answered:—‘‘No, I came at 
my own instance. She did not mention your 
name.” 

“Very well.” Guy spoke in a short, off- 
hand manner. ‘Let it be so. And now, 
Doctor, we must understand each other, I'll 
give you one hundred dollars for her use on 
this express condition:—She is not to know 
from whence it comes, Spend it for her in 
your own way. I leave that to your diseretion. 
But, I enjoin this obligation—be silent in re- 
gard to me.” 

** Just as you please about that, Mr. Guy.” 
returned the Doctor. ‘I will be your almoner, 
and keep your secret.” 

Guy arose, in a quick, nervous manner, and 
went into the front office. In a few minutes 
he came back, clasping some bank notes in one 
of his hands. 

There,” he said, almost impatiently, as he 
thrust them towards Doctor Hofland. 

«1 will see that the money is spent so as to 
do the largest service,’’ remarked the latter, as 
he took the bills. 

**And don’t mention my mame. I must re- 
peat that injunction.” 

‘IT have already promised, Mr. Guy,” an- 
swered the Doctor, with just enough decision 
in his voice, to make himself felt as a man 
above trifling or double dealing. ‘ And,” he 
added, ‘permit me to remark, that whatever 
you may feel inclined to do for your sister in 
Cher present painful extremity, may be effected 
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without fear of intrusion or annoyance for the 
future. Ido not believe that either Lydia, or 
her husband, will ever, of their own motion, 
cross your path.” 

« Tell that to the marin 
half graffly responded, 

‘The old pride is not crushed out of your 
She has something of her 

She can suffer, but not 


” 


es |"? was half lightly, 


sister, Mr. Guy. 
father’s spirit left. 
humiliate herself.” 

** Maybe so,’? was returned, ‘ But the fel- 
low, her husband, is, no doubt, of a different 
kidney.’ He said this with an air of heartless 
indifference, moving, as he spoke, towards the 
front office, and showing his desire to get rid 
of his visitor, 

‘You will find yourself mistaken in him 
also,”’ said the Doctor. 

‘Tt deesn’t matter to me what he is, Doctor 
Ifofland,” replied this man, facing squarely 
around in a resolute way. ‘And I want you 
to understand once for all, that, so far as I am 
concerned, he belongs to the undistinguishable 
mass of paupers, beggars and adventurers. | 
don’t wish to hear about him—don’t want to 
know him—don’t care whether he starves to 
death, hangs, or Mr. Guy 
wrought up, suddenly, into a state of passion, 
and betrayed more than seemly intemperance 


is drowned.” 


of speech. 

‘‘Good morning,” said his visitor, with con- 
trasting calmness, and bowing low, retired. 
There was a degree of unfeeling brutality 
about Mr. Guy that shocked, painfully, the 
feelings of Doctor Hofland; and it was some 
time before he could shake off a sense of hu- 
miliation produced by the interview. He felt 
like one who had extorted for himself an un- 
willing favor. 

As in nature, so in life; 
quillity ever suceeed to stormy periods—and, 
usually, the sky is clearer, and our vision 
penetrates farther into its heavenly depths. 
breaks, often, amid lightning and 
thunder. The season which followed closely 
upon that stormy and wintry period, wherein 
it seemed to Mr. and Mrs. Ewbank that every- 
thing was about perishing, was full of calm- 
ness and hope. Lydia had unbounded faith 
not only in Doctor Hofland’s willingness, but 
in his ability to aid her husband; and she 
inspired Mr. Ewbank with a like confidence. « 
The money received from Mr. Guy was not 


peace and tran- 


Winter 


placed in their hands, but expended in such 5 


ways as the Doctor thought most useful, and 
least ealeulated to wound a native sense of in- 
dependence, which he was pleased to see existed. 
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There were tender invidents connected with 
little Theo’s burial, that gave to Doctor and 
Mrs. Hofland new opportunities to read the 
stricken hearts, laid, almost bare, before them 
Every changing aspect of character, presented 
by Mr. Ewbank, their respect 
There was a basis of high moral qualities—a 


increased 


sensitive honor—and a love of independence, 
that marked him as a true man. They found 
him under a cloud; but, already, the cloud 
was breaking. It seemed as if, for discipline 
and use to others, he had been kept for this 
time, perfecting in trial and suffering. Sup* 
plied with all things needful to health and 
strength; and with hope beginning to rest on 
a fairer promise in the future, Mr. Ewbank 
found himself rapidly gaining his lost vigor of 
mind and body. One thing was especially 
pleasing to Doctor Hofland, whose interest in 
Lydia and her husband daily increased. There 
evidently existed a tender attachment 
between them; and it grew plainer, the more 
he observed and studied Lydia, that she re- 
garded her husband not only as a good, but as 
a wise man, and leaned upon his judgment of 
The union was one of 


very 


things as conclusive 
hearts; and the wife had found in her husband 
a man whom she could implicitly trust and 
deeply love—a man, who, standing far higher 
than she had stood, was steadily raising her to 
It was only a part of needed 
discipline, that they should pass under the 
cloud; but, now that it was lifting itself, and 
the sun beginning to fall through—now that 
winter had broken, and the air become milder 
the motions of a true life were pervading their 
souls with a promise of another spring time, 
another summer, and an autumn rich in fruit 
fulness. So Doctor Hoftland read the signs 
CHAPTER IX. 

In a few weeks, Mr. Ewbank was so far re- 
condition take 
Through the 


covered, that he was in to 
almost any light employment. 
influence of Doctor Hofland, three 
scholars in Greek and Latin were 
So favorably were these impressed by their 


new teacher, and so warmly did they report at 


or four 
obtained. 


home and elsewhere, in regard to him, that 
others were led to join the class, which was 
preparatory to a college course, and made up of 
the sons of rich men, who could afford to pay 
liberally. 

Having recommended Mr. Ewbank to some 
of his friends, in the beginning, Doctor Hofland 
felt a certain degree of responsibility, which 
caused him to drop in, now and then, upon the 
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teacher, in order to see how he conducted 
himself among his scholars. With each visit 
he became more and more impressed with his 
superiority as a man. There was nothing 
small or weak about him; nothing of that 
petty assumption which we see in the mere 
pedagogue. Yet, he was wholly in earnest 
with his pupils, giving himself to them in such 
wise and sympathetic communications, that 
they were held by the very pleasures that at- 
tended reception. 

‘You do not seem to have any dull boys 
here,” said the Doctor, one day, after listening 
to some brief exercises. 

“They are not all bright, as that word is 
commonly understood,’ answered Mr. Ew 
bank. “Among a dozen lads, such as you 
have now before you, will always be found the 
usual differences. Some are quick of appre 
hension, responding, like polished surfaces, to 
the first glances of light, while others must 
dwell for a portion of time in the sunbeams, 
until their warmth is felt, and then there is 
motion within. It is the teacher's business 
to distinguish between these two classes, and 
to develop each according to its mental pecu 
liarity. Often it will be found, that, as to 
intellectual power, the latter is superior lo the 
former. The machinery is on a grander scale, 
and takes more heat to set it going.” 

“It requires faith and patience to deal with 
them aright,” said the Doctor. “And how 
few of us possess these essential qualities! 
All is so plain to the teacher, that he looks for 
flashing responses, when his pupils are before 
him. If any hesitate, or falter, or stand dumb, 


he is too often annoyed, impatient, or angry 


thus closing their minds. And so, instead of 
helping, he hindersthem, If you have learned 


the better way, Mr. Ewbank, happy are the 
dull boys who come under your rule.” 

“1 see the better way,” was returned, ‘and 
am trying to walk in it; but I fail, in some 
things, continually.” 

‘As we all fail. Imperfection is stamped 
on human things. But, always, right effort 
in any direction gives right results. These 
may be very small, but the smallest gain is 
something.” 

“True, Doctor; and in that I have a never- 
dying incentive. If I make a single step in 
the right direction, I am just so much nearer 
the result. A step to-day, a step to-morrow, 
wearily though each may be taken, advance 
me towards the goal. Andif Iso press onw ard, 
in each day as it is given, shall I not look 


back, after many days, and see the winding: 
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path of an accomplished journey stretching 
afar off in the fading distance? In my expe- 
rience, Doctor, the gain of each day, in any 
given direction, is small. We must work and 
wait. We must advance one single step at a 
time, and take hope from even the smallest 
signs of progress.” 

‘*So you deal with your pupils, as well as 
with yourself?” 

‘Sol try to deal with them, Doctor.” 

‘‘Have you trouble with any? There are 
the indifferent, as well as the dull. <A dozen 
boys in school, represent almost as many dis- 
positions,” 

‘*1 first gain my pupil’s respect and good 
will.”’ 

‘How? That is a secret hidden from the 
many.” 

‘*There is no rule applicable to all cases, 
unless it be this—kindness of feeling towards 
the lad, and a sincere desire to do him good. 
Feeling is magnetic, and communicates itself 
by laws peculiarly its own. If there be 
genuine good willin your heart for any with 
whom you are in contact, it will be known 
without the intervention of language. First, I 
try to feel right towards my pupil—to forget 
all about myself, and think how I can best 
serve him. In regard to education, I have 
views not held in common by all teachers; or, 
if held, not acted upon, except in rare in- 
stances. My effort is, not to move the machi- 
nery of a pupil's mind by outside pressure, 
but to set it going by virtue of a force gene- 
rated within, and to direct my chief effort to 
the work of feeding that force. To this end, I 
do not make the memory a storeliouse, cum- 
bered with an excess of material; but give 
chiefly such things as are wanted for present 
use, knowing, that in such use comes appro- 
priation and incorporation into the mental sub- 
stance. Plants grow from within—animal 
bodies grow from within—each by a law of life 
that takes and assimilates nutrition, particle by 
particle. By the same law, mind grows. Its 
food is knowledge, But knowledge, when pre- 
sented, is crude. The mind's digestive organs 
must pass it through processes exactly corre- 
sponding tothose which take place in the animal 
economy, before its nutrition is found and taken 
into the soul’s substance. I cannot digest for 
my pupil. The mere transference of things 
from my memory to his, cannot give him intel- 
ligence. He must be led to think for himself— 
to take the food I give and pass it through all 
the digestive processes for himself. Then he 
has healthy life—then he grows. But, to weigh 
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down his memory with a great burden of of application, he fails for lack of that self- 


things not comprehended, is to impede growth, 
and make all educational processes laborious, 
distasteful and imperfect. Holding, as I do, 
to a perfect correspondence between the mind 
and the body, as to functions and laws of life, 
[ take it for granted—science and knowledge 
being the mind’s food—that, if this food is 
given in right proportions and of right quality 
to children, they will receive it with eagerness 
and delight; hunger and thirst always sueceed- 
ing digestion and assimilation, and calling for 
new supplies of food. You see how much, re- 
garding education, is involved in all this.” 

‘ Your ideas and mine run parallel, at least 
on this subject,” said Doctor Hofland, “It is 
one on which you seem to have thought 
deeply 

‘* Ves.” 

‘But, neither your duties nor mine will 
permit its further discussion now,” and the 
Doctor made a motion to retire. ‘ We must 
compare notes, however, at some future time, 


and when we can get down deeper into the sub- 


ject. I see that your theory is right; and, I 


trust, your practice also—though, in my ob- 
servation, Mr. Ewbank, men of theory almost 
always fail in application. Why should this 
be 

“ Because, the thought is usually above the 
life,’ answered Mr. Ewbank. 

“Give me your meaning in other words,” 
said the Doctor. 

** Because our intellectual states are higher 
and more progressive than our affectional 
states We can see more than we are willing 
to do. The mind, as you are aware, is two- 
fold.” 

“Yes.” 

«There is will and understanding.” 

“Yea.” 

‘Feeling being predicated of the one, and 
thought of the other.” 

The Doctor assented as to a familiar propo- 


“Thought has power to rise above the actual 
state, which is governed by what we love. It 
can go up into clear skies and serene atmo- 
spheres, and make to itself a dwelling place, 
all beautiful and symmetrical. But, it must 
descend again to its companion, love; and then, 
it too often happens, that love refuses to abide 
in the new dwelling which thought has made, 
and holds her companion down to the old mean 
level. And so, the man, though he sees what 
is right, does not always do what is best. His 
theory is true; but; when he comes to the work 
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compulsion which takes the grovelling affec 
tions up to the nobler heights which thought 
has power to gain.” 

“Judging from what I see,’ remarked the 
Doctor, “you are able to go up and dwell in 
the house you have builded, In other words, 
to make theory and practice one.” 

Mr, Ewbank's face did not brighten as we 
see the face brighten, sometimes, under a com- 
pliment that gives pleasure. If there was any 
change, it was towards a graver aspect. 

“No man knows better than I do,” he re- 
plied, ‘how hard it is to force the lagging 
spirit into right ways. Success, in any case, 
is too intimately associated with memories of 


e failure, to leave much 


possible and impendir 
room for self-gratulation. For all gain of 
good, I am profoundly thankful; but, the gain 
is ever so hardly won, that no room is left for 
pride. With every enemy we conquer, ten 
come into view, marshalling themselves for 
battle.” 

The two men stood silent for some moments, 
under the pressure of thought. 
Doctor Hofland, “ We 


must talk about these things again.” 


, 
“Good morning,’ said 


**Good morning, sir 

The physician departed on his mission of 
healing, and the teacher remained with his 
pupils, strengthened for his work through the 
Doctor's kind manifestation of an apprecia 
tive interest, so rarely met by persons of his 


peculiar mind 


CUAITER X 
Only a few he s had been erected in the 
immediate neighborhood of that spotless shaft, 
springing two hundred feet in the air, so won- 
derfully emblematic of the strength, purity, 
and exquisitely harmonized proportions of the 
man it was designed to symbolize and honor— 
Wasminaton, In one of these, Mra. Larobe, 
the wife of Justin Larobe, resided, Let us 
look in upon her. Time, evening. 

Mrs. Larobe was alone, sitting before the 
parlor grate, looking dreamily into the fire. 
Over twenty years have passed since her first 
introduction to the reader; and these years 
have wrought seriously with the woman. She 
has gained much through a subtle force of 
sbaracter, united with an unscrupulous will— 
much as to things external. But, with every 
gain, was suffered some loss that touched the 
inner life—some disappointment that left an 

aching void—some painful sense of inadequacy 


‘or short coming—some startling discovery, 
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that what seemed gold in the distance, was 
only tinsel and dross, She had destroyed a 
goodly temple, in order that, with the costly 
materials thus gained, she might build for her- 
self. Alas! The building, as stone on stone, 
and timber on timber, went into their places, 
did not grow out into proportions of wonderful 
beauty, such as imagination had pictured. It 
was weak here, unsightly there, and mean, 
rather than magnificent, in her eyes. 

At fifty-five, Mrs. Larobe had the same light, 
compactly built form, and the same cleanly 
cut features, that marked her as Mrs. Harte, 
the housekeeper of Adam Quy, more than 
twenty years before. The cold, light blue eye 
was as steady and as closely veiled to com- 
mon observers as then. Her dress was scru- 
palously neat, and in good taste. She wore 
a small cap, ornamented with a sprig of 
half blown roses; and at her throat, pinning a 
lace collar of rare fineness, sparkled a diamond 
of considerable value. The furniture of the 
room in which she sat, corresponded with the 
woman. Everything was in good taste. There 
was no excess of articles; no flaunting dis- 
play; no incongruity. In quality, all was of 
the best and the costliest. 

Though we find in this woman the same 
light, compactly built form, the same cleanly 


chiselled features, and the same cold, myste- 


rious eyes, we do not find the same expression 
of face. The inner experiences have cut their 
sign of suffering and disappointment on every 
lineament, and as she sits alone, dreamily, 
before the fire, you see that time has not 
fulfilled the promise of other years. 

From a bronze time-piece on the mantel, the 
hour of eight rung out. Mrs. Larobe started 
atthe sound, At the same moment, the door 
opened, and a girl came in. She was between 
fourteen and fifteen, bad a vacant, repulsive 
face, and was slovenly dressed, 

“@o out, Blanche!" said Mrs. Larobe, in a 
short, cold manner, nodding her head towards 
the door through which the girl had just 
entered, But the intruder took no heed of this 
injunction. 

“Blanche! Go out, I say!” The cold eyes 
of Mra. Larobe flashed, and her thin lips 
showed signs of feeling. 

“Why can’t I stay here?’’ answered the 
girl, commencing to draw a chair towards the > 
fire. 

“Beeause I don't want you,’ 
replied. 

““Nobody wants me,’ said Blanche, in a> 
tone that should have touched the mother’s») 


’ 


was sharply < 


\ 
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heart. “Leon snaps and snarls at me like a 
dog, and Herman says I'm a fool, and pushes 
me out of the room. Can't I stay here, ma?” 

**No; L said no at first.” 

“T'll lie on the sofa, ma. I wont do any- 
thing ;"’ plead the girl. 

Mrs. Larobe, whose will ever sought to have 
its way, arose with a quick impulse, and 
catching Blanche by the arm, endeavored 
to lead her from the room. But the girl, if 
she did not inherit her mother's clear intellect, 
had something of her stubborn will. 

‘T'm not going out,” she said doggedly, and 
with resistance. 

Mrs. Larobe’s mind happened to be in a 
chafed condition, and she grew very angry at 
this opposition. 

“Go instantly!" she exclaimed, throwing 
her full strength into her arms, and pushing 
Blanche towards the door. Madly the girl 
struggled against her mother. Finding herself 
borne along in spite of every effort to remain 
in the room, she suddenly relaxed every 
muscle, and gliding down from her mother’s 
grasp, sunk upon the floor like an inanimate 
mass, 

Almost blind with passion, Mrs. Larobe 
stooped over her child, and catching her two 
hands, commenced dragging the prostrate 
body towards the door. 

“I'll scream if you don’t let me go,’ 
Blanche, passionately. 

But Mrs. Larobe did not heed this warning 
Then there leaped out upon the air such a 
strange, wild, quivering cry, that even Mrs 


cried 


Larobe, mad as she was, started in surprise, 
and half relinquished her hold. It was 
repeated again and again, more like the shriek 
of an animal than the cry of a human being. 

“Hush! said Mrs. Larobe, in stern com- 
mand, 

But the ery went on. 

** Hush, I say !” 

She might as well have spoken to the wind. 
Through her own cruel blindness, she had 
betrayed this weak and disordered human 
soul into the temporary possession of evil 
spirits, who were now tormenting them both. 
Finding no abatement in the loud, unearthly 


>sereams, Mrs. Larobe endeavored to close the 


mouth of Blanche with her hand, and had 
partly sueceeded, when she heard the ringing 


. of the street door bell. 


“Blanche! Blanche! Stop this instant! 
Hark! Somebody has rung the bell. Get 
up! Getup! Quick!” 

As the servant passed along the hall, on her 
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way to the door, Mrs. Larobe, in despair of: 
forcing her daughter to cease screaming and 
rise, changed instinctively her tone and man- 
ner, and addressed Blanche coaxingly. This 
had the better effect. ‘ 

“Come, dear! Get up! Some one is coming 
in. Don’t let them see you lying here. Hark! 
There's a man’s voice. Get up, and ran out, 
qui kly.” 

So far as to cease screaming, and to rise 
from the floor, Blanche obeyed her mother. 
But she did not stir from the room. While 
the two were yet in conténtion, a man’s 
heavy step was heard along the hall. The 
door of the front parlor was opened by the 
servant, and the visitor entered. 

\ gentleman wishes to see you,” said the 
servant, looking into the back parlor from the 
hall 

‘Who is it?” asked Mrs. Larobe, in a low 
tone 

‘He did not give his name. 

“Did you turn up the gas.” 


” 


‘Yes, ma'am.” 

‘Here, take Blanche with you.” 

The servant advanced a step or two, but 
Blanche retreated towards the grate, frowning 
and distorting her face. 

“Tm not going out,” she muttered. 

“But you must go, dear. I have a visitor, 
and you are in no condition to be seen,” urged 
her mother, crossing the room to where the girl 
had retired, and again taking her by the arm. 

“TTL scream,” said Blanche, with a threat-. 
ening look. 

Mrs. Larobe dropped her hand, weak and 
baffled, before this imbecile girl. A moment 
or two, she stood in painful resolution; then 
ordered the servant to retire. 

“If I permit you to stay,” she said to. 
Blanche, ‘‘you must hide yourself away in 


. \ 
that arm-chair, and not speak a word. Do 


you understand ?” > 
« Yes,” ( 
“Very well. Now sit down, and keep per- >? 
fectly quiet,” 
Blanche took the chair in which her mother ? 
had been seated, and was wheeled to some » 
distance from the grate, towards a corner of 
the room, the back of the chair being turned 2 


towards the grate. After repeating the in-§ 


. . . . ¢ 
junction for Blanche to remain quiet, Mrs. 2 


Larebe crossed to the folding doors, which, § 


until now, had been closed, and throwing one <¢ 


of them open, advanced into the front parlor, > 
where a fire also burned in the grate. Before‘ 
this, with his back to the folding doors, stood ; 
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man, who turned at the moment of her 
entrance. Mrs. Larobe stopped suddenly, a 
frown of displeasure, not unmingled with sur 
prise, crossing her face The man bowed 
with a cold formality, that had in it something 
of mockery. His eyes were sinister in their 
expression, 

‘*Edwin!’’ Mrs. Larobe uttered the name 
like one both displeased and confounded, 

“Madam!” And the formal bow was re 
peated. 

“To what am I indebted for this visit? 
demanded the woman, retiring into the placid 
exterior, with which she had all her life veiled 
so much of passion 

“That question is not to be answered in a 


single sentence, madam," replied the visitor 


‘But you may be very sure that except for a 
matter of serious import, I would not be 
here.”’ 

The young man’s eyes were fixed intently on 


Mrs. Larobe’s face, and he saw there what she 


would have given much to conceal—a sign of 


alarm, 

“Be seated, Edwin There was a change 
in Mrs. Larobe'’s manner 

The young man drew two chairs in front of 
the grate, and motioned Mrs. Larobe to take 
one of them. Almost pas ively, she obeyed 

“Some things have recently come to light 
ma'am, that have a bad look.”’ The visitor 
ipon one or two of his 


spoke slowly, dwelling 
words with marked emphasis 

Mrs. Larobe's eyes were fixed intently o: 
his countenance. She did not, however, trust 
herself to remark upon a sentence, the whol 
meaning of which it was impossible for her to 
guess. 

‘““A very bad look,” repeated Edwin Guy 
the woman’s step-son, for he it was. 

“Whom do they concern?” Mrs. Larol 
asked, feigning indifference, and veiling the 
uneasiness which fluttered around her heart 
under an icy coldness of manner. 

“They concern you, and me, and every 


Smember of the family!" 


So quickly and emphatically was this thrown 
out, that it gave Mrs. Larobe a visible start 
Edwin saw her face blanch, and the expressio: 
of her steel-cold eyes change. 

“Concern me, Edwin?’ The woman tried 
to regain her self-possession, but only with 
partial success. 

“You, perhaps, most of all,” said Edwin. 

“What about my mother?” Here broke ins 
thin, sharp voice, and looking past his step 
mother, Edwin saw the half wild, half vacant 
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face of Blanche, thrust eagerly out in a listen- 
ing attitude, only a few yards distant. 
Springing up, with an almost cat-like bound, 
Mrs. Larobe turned towards Blanche, and 
catching her by the shoulders, swept her from 
girl had time to collect 


herself for resistance, and bearing her back to 


the room, ere the 


one of the rear rooms, gave her in charge of a 
servant, with an injunction and a threat so 
fiercely uttered, that both child and servant 
were left, on her departure, in no mood to 
disregard her will. 

For a few moments, Mrs. Larobe stood in 
the hall, near the parlor doors, smoothing down 
her ruffled feelings, and schooling her counte- 
nance into an aspect of indifference. Edwin 
was pacing the floor as she entered. Pausing, 
and folding his arms, he fixed his eyes keenly 
upon her, and stood thus regarding her until 
she reached and resumed the chair from which 
she had arisen so abruptly a little while 
before. 

‘You, madam, perhaps, most of all,” said 
Edwin, as he also sat down, yet not removing 
for an instant his gaze from Mrs. Larobe's 
gountenance, 

“Say on.” She spoke with assumed in- 
difference. 

“My father!” 

The tone in which this was uttered, more 
than the reference itself, caused Mrs. Larobe 
to start. 

**What of him?’ she asked, with a slight 
betrayal of uneasiness. 

** Has had foul play.” 

‘T was not aware of it before.” The sen- 
tence did not come with a free breath, which 
Edwin, all on the alert, perceived. 

‘Murder will out, ma’am! Wrong does not 
sleep forever; sooner or later it cries up 
from the earth.” 

“So they say.” There was a slight ex- 
pression of irony in Mrs. Larobe’s voice; but 
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Mrs. Larobe took a long, deep breath. She 
did not respond for some time. Edwin waited 
for her to reply. At length she said, speaking 
calmly — 

‘‘His death was wholly accidental. In 
trying to escape from the confinement made 
necessary by insanity, he fell from a window, 
and was killed. 1 was not there.” 

“But my father, a sane man, was there 
through your wicked contrivance. I have the 
whole story, ma’am; from the drugging to the 
forced removal to an infernal prison on Long 
Island. Doctor's evidence, keeper's evidence, 
and subordinates’ evidence—all written down 
in due form, and attested, and in the hands of 
counsel. Doctor Du Pontz will be in court, 
and you know what he can tell.’’ 

‘‘ Doctor Du Pontz!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Larobe, 
paling again. 

“Yes, Doctor Du Pontz, of the mad house 
on Long Island. Accomplices in crime are 
never safe depositories of our secrets, madam. 
When the courts take hold of them, self- 
preservation becomes the first law of nature.”’ 

“Edwin,” said Mrs. Larobe, her whole 
manner changing, ‘‘let me understand you 
fully. Why are you here?” 

“To obtain my share of my father’s estate, 
wrongfully withheld by you, under a forged or 
forced will, which I have sufficient evidence to 
break, and will break, if no easier road is 
opened to the end I am sworn to reach. I 
have spoken plainly, madam; do you compre- 
hend ?” 

Mrs. Larobe took thought before answering. 

“I think I understand you, Edwin,” she 
said, speaking with deliberation.” 

“* Say on.” 

‘“‘You are ‘ere to extort money from a 
woman imagined to be in your power.” 

A deep flush of anger darkened the face of 
Edwin, even to the temples. 

‘IT am here,” he answered, sternly, “for 


it did not hide completely her true state of< justice; and it must come, easy-handed or hard- 


mind. 

‘‘ And it has not slept in this case. You are? 
betrayed, madam!” 

The covert defiance in Mrs. Larobe’s tones 
had pricked the feelings of Edwin, and led: 
him to this outspoken sentence. 

“Betrayed!” Guilt revealed its terror in‘ 
the woman’s white face and quivering lips. 

** Yes, you are betrayed, miserable woman |” 
‘Betrayed in what ?’’ she asked, seeking to 
regain her self-possession. . 

‘As an accomplice in the death of my> 
father.” , 


handed. The choice lies with you. Through 
fair concession, or open force—just as you 


Swill, madam. If you can show a fair record 


in open court, defy me to the contest; if not, 
beware! There is bad blood between us, as 


>you know; and I shall not seruple to destroy 


you, if my interest goes wholly over to the side 


¢ of feeling.” 


‘* What do you want?" asked Mrs. Larobe. 
‘“«T have said what | want.” 

‘* Say it again,” 

‘* My share in my father’s estate.” 

‘* What is your share ?” 
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“Twenty-five thousand dollars; and I re- 
ceived but ten.” 

‘You largely overestimate your father’s 
property.” 

‘“‘No; I have told the sum of its value to 
the last dollar; and my share is twenty-five 
thousand, which I am bound to realize, prin- 
cipal and interest. Having taken the best 
legal advice our city affords, I know just 
where I stand.” 

**Who is your lawyer ?”’ 

Edwin shook his head, and smiled in a 
sinister way. 

‘Does Adam know of this?” asked Mrs. 
Larobe. 

“* Not yet.” 

“Or Frances 

““T have not seen her for two years.’ 


o” 
, 


9” 


‘* You are moving alone, then { 

‘Alone for the present. But when the 
matter eomes into court, I shall not, of course, 
stand alone. The case will be open to all eyes. 
Adam has received his share; but Frances, 
and Lydia, who will no doubt be at once 
fortheoming, have claims to an equitable 
division, parallel with mine. Lydia, having 
only received one thousand dollars under the 
extorted, and therefore void will, must have 
the largest award.”’ 

Mrs. Larobe dropped her eyes to the floor, 
and sat for a long time in deep thought. 

‘Come and see me again to-morrow night, 
Edwin. I must have time to think on this 


subject. It involves too much for any hasty 


decision.”’ 

“It has narrowed itself down to very simple 
positions,” answered the young man, ‘and 
may be settled in three minutes. You can 
have a law suit, with its consequent exposure 
and certain disaster; for, as I have told you, 
[ am in possession of evidence clearly estab- 
lishing the fact, that you and your present 
husband conspired to murder my father, and 


succeeded in effecting your hellish design 


through the intervention of a villain named Du 
Pontz; or, you can have immunity and secu- 
rity through concession to my just claim. I 
am poor, because you and your husband robbed 
me—I speak a plain language, madam—and 
am in pressing need of money. Necessity 
offers us stern and conclusive arguments, and, 
yielding to these, I am ready to forego justiceand 
vengeance for the present good Iseek. But, if 
this be withheld, then for the long and sterner 
task of dragging iniquity into light, and gain- 
ing my ends by force. I have but to cry this 
game, and a pack of hounds will be on the 
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seent. Now, madam, you understand me; and 
you must elect accordingly.” 

‘*What security have I that you will keep 
the secret you profess to hold?” said the pale- 
faced, agitated woman—agitated in presence 


of an appalling danger, beyond all power of 


concealment. 

“Only my word,” answered Edwin. ‘No 
‘other security is possible in a case like this.” 

“Only the word of a bitter enemy.” Mrs. 
Larobe spoke partly to herself. 

‘‘ Better trust to him, than to the law's ten- 
der mercies. [Better conciliate one enemy, 
than defy a score 

Mrs. Larobe’s figure shrunk in the chair, as 
if under the pressure of a heavy weight. Her 
mind seemed paralyzed by crowding fears. 

‘Edwin, I must have time to think,” she 
said, almost fretfully. 

“Madam, I cannot wait. To-night you 
must decide,’’ was answered, sternly. ‘When 
I leave here, I take your yea or nay.” 

“And if nay?” 

“To-morrow the case will go to court. My 
lawyer has everything ready, and the town 
will be startled by revelations of an astounding 


’ 


character.’ 

“If yea?” 

‘*And your word is kept, ruin and disgrace 
are turned aside.”’ 

“What will yea involve?’ 
face was still very pale, but she was now 
speaking calmly. 

‘‘T call my share of the estate, twenty-five 
thousand dollars, of which I received ten thou- 
sand. My claim is for the balance, with in- 
terest since the period of my father’s death. 
I demand nothing more, and will take nothing 
less ; so chaffering as to the sum will be just 
so much lost time, to say nothing of the irri- 
tation and ill-blood it will create. I am ina 
position to name my own terms, and I shall not 
abate one jot or tittle of the full demand.” 

Again the woman was silent, thought beat- 
ing around on every side in a fruitless en- 
deavor to find a way of escape from impending 
danger. To yield even a small part of Edwin's 
< demand, under almost insolent threats, was 80 

deep a humiliation, that the bare idea revolted 
‘her soul; yet, to brave what lay beyond was 
»more terrible still. She could measure the 
) evil on one side, with some degree of accuracy ; 
‘but on the other, it swelled up vaguely to 
) almost illimitable proportions. It was a moun- 
tain which, if it fell upon her, must grind her 
to powder. 
> You will not give me time for reflection or 
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’ she said, in a weak way, for the 


consultation,’ 
bold, defiant spirit had gone out of her. 

**Consultation! Madam, the secret is yours, 
and mine, and my lawyer's to-night,’ said 
Edwin, in a warning tone. ‘‘I did not come 
here until the mine was ready and the train 
laid. Let me admonish you to circumspec- 
tion. If there is to be consultation, our 
parley closes. 1 will not wait for your subtle 
villain of a husband to caleulate the board, 
but checkmate you all in a single move. 1 
hold the advantage, and will not let it pass. 
When I leave here to-night, I must take, as 
already said, your yea or nay. If nay, to- 
morrow morning, when the court opens, our 
proceedings will commence. And then, you 
know what must follow. The indictment will 
be for criminal offences, and when the trial 
closes, you will hardly escape a prison.” 

Edwin saw a shiver run through the frame 
of his step-mother. 

‘*You have me in your power,” she said, 
slightly rallying, ‘‘and are taking a base ad- 
vantage.” 

‘Yes, I have you in my power,”’ answered 
the young man, ‘‘as you once had my unhappy 
father in your power. But, I will not take the 
base and wicked advantage you took of him. 
A simple act of justice, and you are safe and 
free. Withhold that, and I wrench from your 
hands what I claim of right, and in the act, 
destroy you. A wise and prudent woman can- 
not hesitate long as to a choice between these 
evils.” 

‘‘The sum you demand is large, Edwin. It 
is impossible for me to control such an amount,’ 
said Mrs. Larobe. 

“Your misfortune, if you cannot do so,”’ was 
coldly replied. 

‘*Real estate cannot be sold or mortgaged 
except through my husband.” 

“You have stocks. But, I am not here to 
discuss questions of this nature. If you will 
not, or cannot, satisfy my just claims against 
the estate, say so, and I will trouble you with 
my presence no farther,” and he moved a pace 
or two towards the door. 

“IT have eight thousand dollars in Union 
Bank stock.” A sense of most imminent danger 
extorted this. 

Edwin returned a pace or two into the room. 

‘For the present, anything beyond that is 
hopeless.”’ added Mrs. Larobe. 

Eager as the young man felt to grapple after 
this large sum of money, and secure its posses- 
sion, he was politic enough to affect scarcely a 
sign of interest. 
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‘‘Only a third of my claim. It will not do, 
madam,” and he shook his head. 

“If you will take this stock and give me 
time.” 

** How much time ?”’ 

‘It is impossible to say. Three, six, or even 
twelve months may intervene, before I am 
able to arrange for the balance.” 

Edwin stood for some time with his eyes cast 
down. Then he crossed the room; wheeled 
sharply and came back again—crossed once 
more, and then returned. Meantime, Mrs. 
Larobe was in an agony of suspense. She 
had made the best offer in her power, for her 
unscrupulous husband had so managed her 
property as to place the control of it almost 
entirely out of her hands. 

‘*Madam,” said Edwin Guy, pausing before 
his step-mother, “let me understand your 
proposition. Say what best you can do, and I 
will answer, in less than five minutes. The 
sum of principal and interest due me, I will 
call, in round numbers, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. <A net calculation of interest would make 
it exceed that amount. You can pay eight 
thousand down.”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ faintly murmured Mrs. Larobe 

«And when the balance?” 

‘Not sooner than within a year.” 

Edwin looked grave and shook his head. 
Mrs. Larobe’s face was pale, her lips colorless, 
her nerves in a tremor. She had taken fear, 
as a guest, into her bosom, and fear had gained 
the mastery over her. 

“If within six months, I might accede.” 
Edwin spoke as one whose mind was only half 
made up. 

‘«In three-quarters of a year, I may succeed 
in getting so large a sum together,” said Mrs. 
Larobe. 

Again Edwin walked the floor, and his step- 
mother still sat in her agony of suspense. 
Here was the only door of escape, and she was 
ready to fly through it, when opened wide 
enough, shuddering with terror. 

This I will do,’ said the young man— 


> 


‘this, and only this.” He spoke as one dic- 
tating terms to an enemy wholly in his power. 
‘«T will take your two checks for four thou- 
sand dollars each, dated on to-morrow and the 
day after. This will give you time to sell your 
stock. I will not present the check dated to- 
morrow, until after one o’clock, in order that 
you may getin your deposit. For the balance of 
twelve thousand dollars, I will take your three 
notes at three, six, and nine months, for four 
thousand each. In return for them, I will write 
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ceipt in full for all claim against 
estate, thus removing every legal 
orasuit. Furthermore, I will take the 
ilemn oath you may prescribe never to 

e myself, or in any way instigate others to 
ve against you in regard to your foul deal 
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had 


manner 


win Guy, this is a hard necessity She 


regained much of her old, self-poised 


‘You have still your option, madam,” an 
swered the young man, holding the papers so 
th might receive them back 


it she 


It have made my election,” she replied, 


“and it must stand. In your honor, Edwin, | 
\ 

My honor is sacred. TI will be as silent as 
the grave; yet, only on one condition.” 
What?’ Mrs. Larobe’s face paled a littl 
‘You are to be as silent as the grave also 

i betray anything of this transaction to a 
1, I shall hold myself free of all 


I warn you to be discreet!” 


sou 
Fear 


“1, too, will be as silent as the grave.” 


not my discretion,” was answered ; 


Be it so, madam—and silence shall be-your 


e of safety. Good night!” 


l ere the miserable woman, on whom the 
on of Adam Guy had wrought this sharp re 
tribution, had time to rally herself, Edwin was 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
~ee 

A habit of judicious early obedience secures ‘ 
a child from a tendency to break the laws of? 
his country when he becomes a man. All great 
criminals have been self-willed and disobedient 
in childhood; otherwise, 


trained—that is to say, badly educated. 


they were badly 
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Joyous spring, with soft caresses, 
Lightly tripping to and fr 

Heedeth ne'er the chill wind's threat’nings, 
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Which the sad old winter hears, 
And his icy heart dissolveth 
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In a gushing fount of tears 
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And their fain | 

As her voice, so sweet l wo 
Lovingly their names repeat ; 

Then, with busy, patient flowers, 


Through the mosses and the mould, 
Up she guides each timid tendril 
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With the sonnets of ber k 
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So, a balmy, blessed spring-time, 
Are our fervent charities, 
Which can melt the frosty pet- work 
Baring human sympathies 
Sending forth the springs of feeling, 
Till their rip’ling rill 


And along the lone heart's pathway 
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Who can tell if these 
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Ir is not the smiles of a pretty face, nor the 
tint of her complexion, nor the symmetry of 


nor the costly 


dress or decora- 
tions, that compose woman’: Nor 
is it the enchanting glance of her eye, with 


she darts such lustre on the man she 


her person, 


loveliness. 


tutes her beauty. It is her pleasing deport 
ment, her chaste conversation, the sensibility 
and purity of her thoughts, her affable and 
open disposition, her sympathy with those in 


adversity, and, above all, the humbleness of 


her soul, that constitute true loveliness. 
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or f . 
Che Art of Conversation. 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 

How I pity those who wish to render them 
selves agreeable, and don’t know how. The 
more they try, the farther they seem to be 
from the mark, They are no doubt tiresome 
to themselves as they are tedious to others, 
and they are often such good, well-meaning 
people, that we must tolerate them; and regard 
for their feelings prompts us to endeavor to 
seem pleased with them. 

Now this is no slight trial, occurring so often 
as it does, considering the number of estimable 
people in the world who are in no wise quali 
fied to render themselves entertaining. 1 have 
been pained to see people show by their man 
ner their impatience and distaste of these very 
worthy persons, who, in their efforts to be 
agreeable, succeed in making themselves very 


wearisome. 


Now there is an old couple living near, s¢ 
very kind, so truthful and upright, and pos 
sessing so many sterling qualities, that one 
cannot but value them for these; but so utterly 
deficient in the art of conversation, so entirely 
barren of any topics that have not been worn 
thrice threadbare, that it is re ally n pain to 
listen to them, or would be, except for the 
pleasure it affords to endeavor to seem pleased 
with what they say, to gratify ‘hem, or at least, 
to avoid hurting their feelings. 

I do not know of a better exercise for 
patience and forbearance, than endeavoring to 
carry on a conversation with such persons for 
a few hours, 

It seems to me that a very small portion of 
tact and reflection would enable people to see, 
in some degree, what would be agreeable or 
otherwise to others, and be guided accordingly ; 
but there are very few persons who do not 
make signal mistakes in this matter, of adapt- 
ing conversation to time, place and people. 
The residuum of most conversations is— 
nothing. And they have not even succeeded 
in being pleasant in passing; for it is possible 
to pass a space of time occasionally in an 
agreeable manner, talking upon nothing, or 
trifles that are next to nothing. 

Much more pleasant, and full as profitable 
as to spend it in abstract disquisitions that 
amount to nothing, and would not better any 
one, could the point be settled. Now this art 
of conversing agreeably and profitably, is a 
subject that | think deserves much more atten- 
tion than it receives. 

Woulda’t it be a better mental discipline 
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than the study of languages—a mere repetition 
of words, that clog the memory, and do not 
render us any more fluent in expressing our- 
selves in our own language, which, 1 have 
sometimes thought, detracted from facility in 
this particular, that furnish us with no ideas 
for conversation, or as food for thought, or 
from which we may draw instruction to regu- 
late our lives, or to impart for the benefit of 
others? 

To me, there is something melancholy in the 
sight of a person wasting so much of his ex- 
istence as is necessary to acquire a knowledge 
of ten, fifteen, or perhaps twenty, or even fifty 
languages. It always seems to me he must be 
a little insane. Language is of no value 
except as a medium of thought; and who is 
there to whom in one short life so many 
vehicles of imparting or receiving knowledge 
will be necessary ? 

This learning the use of so many tools, and 
never applying them to delve for knowledge 
or true wisdom, has seemed to me like this :— 

Suppose in every country there was a mine 
of gold and precious jewels, but that in each 
one the mode of obtaining these was different, 
and must necessarily be so, requiring the 
machinery to be used to be different in each 
case. 


Now suppose in a man’s own country there 





was more of this hidden treasure than he coul 






use in his lifetime, which he could easi 
obtain, and that, after making himself master 
of the means of attaining it, or perhaps only 
imperfectly effecting this, he should set himself 
to learning the use of the tools of all other 
countries for the same purpose, without apply- 
ing any of them, or at least doing so in a very 
slight degree, to their proper purpose. How 
would we look on such a man? 

But I have strayed away from the subject of 
talking agreeably, which was the theme I 


rl 


began upon, wandering off like my imagi- 
nary miner, delving a little here and there, 
and not effecting much anywhere, perhaps. 

Conversation need not always be of weighty 
matters. The discussion of trifles is not only 
sometimes pleasant and appropriate, but may 
be even rendered profitable. It is useful in 
one sense, if it is agreeable and enlivening, if 
it be not indulged too often, to the neglect of 
more serious matters, that should claim a due 
share of our attention. 

To be able to converse well, gracefully, 
agreeably, profitably; to have the tact to 
perceive just when to speak, and when to 
be silent; just what to speak, where to speak, 
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and to whom, is one of the highest accom-? 


plishments, and one most readily available 
under all circumstances, It is one by which 
we may not only render ourselves agreeable 
and acceptable, but by which, if we are 
benevolent, we may benefit others, as well 
as please and divert them. Some persons 
talk what would sound very well if we read if 
from a book, but their manner spoils all the 
pleasure we should otherwise derive from their 
conversation, or perhaps their voices are un 
pleasant, or their pronunciation defective. 

With many otherwise good conversationists, 
there is too great an appearance of effort, the 
machinery is too visible, and it affects you 
somewhat as you might be by hearing the 
prompter’s whisper at the theatre, or by the 
friction of the wood and iron in some musical 
instrument, spoiling the effect of the melody. 

But some people cannot do anything grace- 
fully and smoothly. No amount of theoretical 
knowledge or drilling would enable them to do 
it. It is as impossible as for an ill-formed 
person to become a gracefnl dancer. 

A person who is able to talk well, in the 
highest import of ‘that phrase, and in the 
varieties of meanings it embraces, is as rare 
as one who is polite in the highest and best 
acceptation of that term, and it requires as 
rare a combination of qualities to produce the 
one as the other; and in many respects, these 
are similar. 

The acquirements of most persons, in both 
these particulars, the art of conversation, and 
true courtesy, scarcely extend much beyond 
the surface of these matters. It is a little here 
and there, but is not full, complete, symmetri- 
cal—sufficient for all the circumstances of 
life. We neglect the weightier matters of the 
laws that govern in these respects, and make 
offering of * mint, and anise, and cummin.”’ 


Athirst. 


BY FANNY FALES, 
The way is long, and rough, and wild; 
Oh, Father! help thy fainting child! 
For “ living waters” T to thee 
Reach upward—they are flowing free, 
And I athirst. 


I've tasted many an earthly spring ; 
They fevered pulses only bring ; 
Pour out from thy great heart of love, 
And fill my life’s cup from above ; 

I am athirst. 


‘ 
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The village lies asleep, I see, 
Save one—a token sad to me; 
No light through snow that silent falls 
There the Death angel gently calls, 
A soul athirst. 


Athirst for end of dying strife, 

For dawn of everlasting life, 

For Heavenly gardens, angel-trod, 

For presence of the Lamb of God, 
Athirst—athirst. 


Ah! he will tread the “ shining shore,” 

The world pass onward as before; 

A few bruised hearts ery out in pain, 

Ne’er to behold his face again, 
Although athirst. 


Give us to drink the cup of Peace, 
The Patience that shal! never cease, 
The Love, enduring to the end, 
Pour out for me, Redeemer, Friend, 


For all athirst 


-~2ce 


“ od 
Not ost. 
ny J. L. M'CREERY. 
Dying! 80 gentle, so young, and so fair! 
But the monarch hath set on her forehead his 
seal ; 
Close the loved eyes that have looked their last 


prayer; 
Fold the white hands o’er her heart—it is still. 


The star of my life hath gone out like a spark; 
Dead ! can it be, when | loved her so? 

My heart, like a plummet, drops down in the dark; 
Oh, God! hast thou balm for such measureless 


woe? 


They buried her, murmuring, “ Dust to dust”— 
Said that ber spirit had gone to God; 

I longed for that faith—for her holy trust, 

But there were two hearts buried under the sod. 





And flowers were planted, and tears were shed ; 
But winter came, and the flowers were gone— 
Gone and forgotten—so was the dead ; 
And I—what was she to me ?—smiled on. 
’ ” . » » ® Yr . , 
I scarcely remember when or how 
I came to know she was with me again ; 
But I felt her breath on my aching brow, 
And her touch thrilled through my burning 
brain. 


IT have nothing more to tell; I am sure 
I know not why I have told you this; 

But my thoughts are holy, and happy, and pure, 
As she speaks to me of her home in bliss. 
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Pure in Heart. 

“ For they shall see God.” 

It will sometimes happen that a moral sentiment, 
a religious truth, or some passage from the Divine 
Word, is cast into the mind, as if a voice had given 
it utterance, and thought fixes itself thereon with 
a strongly questioning interest. 

So it happened one day with Mrs. Florian, a 
church-going and ordinance-observing woman, of 
the strictly formal class, who regard worship as 
involving little beyond Sabbath services, and 
prayers at home. The passage—for, in this in 
stance, it was scripture that arrested the thought 
which had found a resting place in her mind, was 
this utterance of our Lord, when teaching from the 
mount—* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,” 

Mrs. Florian had read, and repeated from mem 
ory this verse, hundreds of times, but now it dwelt 
with her, suggestive of meanings that lay deeper 
than the obvious one she had always accepted. 
This promise to the pure in heart, as she under- 
stood it, was merely a promise of admission into 
heaven, after death, where God would be visible. 

It so happened, while Mrs. Florian’s mind 
brooded darkly over the passage, conscious of a 
meaning beyond her reach, that she received a 
friendly call from her minister. 

“A verse from the Bible has been in my thought 
all the morning,” she said, “and I can't remove it.” 
“You should not desire the removal of so pre 
cious a companion,” replied the clergyman, with a 
sweetly serious smile. “God is present in His 
Word, and when that dwells in our thoughts, Le is 
near with His loving guardianship. What is the 

verse ?” 

* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” replied Mrs, Florian. 

“ And what have been your thoughts, my friend ? 
With that passage in your mind, thought has, no 
doubt, busied itself in many profitable ways.” 

“Two questions have arisen,” said Mrs. Florian 
—‘‘two questions that I have not been able satis- 
factorily to answer, You must not smile at my 
lack of perception.” 

* What are they ?” 

“In the first place, I am not clear as to the 
meaning of pure in heart. If any one had said to 
me, as I stepped from the church door, on Sunday 
last, that I did not comprehend what was involved - 
in these simple words, I think my heart would have ‘ 


given an indignant throb, Then, I am no clearer 


in regard to the promise of seeing God. What \ 
does that really mean?” 
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RMONS. 


“To be pure,” said the minister, “is to be inno- 


decent, chaste, guileless, holy, free from guilt or 


defilement. This all minds accept. To be pure in 
heart is to have the will cleansed, for heart signifies 
the will, or what is affectional in our nature. We 
see by thought—obscurely, if the will, from which 
thought has birth and power, is defiled by evil; 
clearly as in sunlight, if the will or heart be pure. 
And thus, you see how the pure in heart are able 
to see God, for God is everywhere, and in all things 
and circumstances, but visible only when the sight 
is clear,” 

Mrs, Florian’s face grew shadowed as the minis- 
ter spoke, 

“See Him while we are yet in this world?” 
There was questioning and doubt in Mrs. Florian’s 
voice, 

“Yes. See Him in His works and in His provi- 
dences. In the sun that gives us light and heat, 
the soul of nature; in the seasons that fail not; in 
the years that complete their cycles even to a 
second of time; in the stars that gem the sky, and 
in the flowers that make earth fragrant and beauti- 
ful—in all things visible to natural sight, the work 
of His hands, And we see Him none the less dis 
tinetly by a more interior vision, in all His deal- 
ings with the children of men.” 

The shadow of perplexed thought was not re- 
moved by the minister’s words, from the counte- 
nance of Mrs. Florian. She accepted the general 
proposition, but, in accepting it, acknowledged that 
she was not able to see God in either His works or 
His providences. Must she take the argument to 
its final result? Was she not, therefore, pure in 
heart? 

“ Unless,” resumed the minister, who understood 
his parishioner, “ the heart, or, in other words, our 
loves, be pure—that is, free from selfish defilement 

-the eyes of our spirits cannot discern truth, in 
which God is made visible to spiritual sight. There 
is spiritual as well as natural sight, Mrs. Florian, 
Our souls can see, as well as our bodies; in fact, 
our material eyes have no power of sight, except as 
the soul, which alone actually sees, gives them the 
ability to reflect nature, and convey, by a wonder- 
ful and mysterious adaptation of nervous fibres and 
fluids, images of the outer world to our inner con 
sciousness,” 

“T see, but as in a glass, darkly,” was the an- 
swer of Mrs, Florian. 

“TI know a woman whose vision, is clear,” said 
the minister. “Who sees God in all His works 
and in all His providences,” 

“ Then she must be pure in heart.” 

“Tf only the pure in heart see God, we may be- 
lieve that much of human defilement has been re- 
moved from her will,” replied the minister. “ The 


cmeasure of impurity may be inferred from the 
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measure of selfishness, for this is the source of all 
moral darkness,” 
“Vy s she?” 
“Wi 
“ y os 


“Her ways are not before the world. 


asked Mrs. Florian. 
uld you like to see her?” 


She has 


” 


an humble Jot. 
Mrs. Florian looked inquiringly at the minister. 
Ile saw the interest fading from her eyes. 
‘She is one of God’s poor as to outward things, 
but rich in interior graces. The garments she 
wears are not beautiful to look upon, but her spirit 
is clothed in angel-vesture. I think you will un 
derstand this subject which you have been ponder 
ing ob ely, yet with glimpses of light, far better 
after spending an hour with one who has passed 
through the furnace, yet brought therefrom not 
even the smell of fire upon her garments. Will 
> with me ?’ 
“Yes.” Mrs. Florian’s assent 
heart; but 


minister see that external condition had influence 


you g 


i 
was not freely 


from th. she did not care to let her 


over her. It would have suited her state much 
better if the exemplar of Christian virtue had been 
in higher life. 

A wa 
door 


visited by persons in Mrs. Florian’s social grade. 


of twenty minutes brought them to the 
a small dwelling, in a street not often 
A child, ten years of age, admitted them. A smile 


rnition lit up her face as she saw the minis- 


“How is mother to-day?” was asked kindly, as 
the visitors entered, ; 

“She's better, I think, sir.” 

“Will you say that I’ve called, with a lady, to 
see her.” 

The « 
which she had shown Mrs. Florian and the minis- 


hild went quickly from the small! room into 
ter. The lady glanced around, taking in the whole 
aspect of things, which indicated poverty, but not 
neglect. The carpet, though old and worn, 
cleanly swept, and the few articles of very plain 
furniture were as free from dust or soil as anything 
in her own elegantly arrayed parlors. Two por 
traits were on the walls. One of a man, scarcely at 
the prime of life, in the dress of an officer; the 
other of a child. The man’s face particularly at- 
tracted the attention of Mrs. Florian, It showed 
and mental strength; while about the 
mouth that impression of sweetness that 
always indicates a warm heart. 

* The child’s father,” remarked the minister, as 
he observed the attention with which the portrait 
garded by Mrs. Florian. 


was 


character, 


was 


was re 

“Is he living ?” 

“No. He died three years ago in Oregon, where 
his company had been ordered. You see by his 
dress that he was an officer.” 

“And it is his widow that we have come to 
visit ?” 


“ Yon.” 


Swith right aims in life. 
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“You spoke of her as in very humble life.” 


“She is poor—very poor, ma'am; broken in 
health, and almost wholly dependent on the labor 
of her hands. After her husband's death she found 
herself with barely sufficient means to return from 
the Pacifie coast with her child. On arriving in 
New York, another sorrow laid its band upon her 
already quivering heart. With tearful longings 
she had looked forward to the hour when a mother’s 
arms would again enfold her, and a mother's 
pillow ber drooping head. Alas! that 
mother had gone from the earth, nevermore to re 
little while she bowed herself in despair, 


But only for a little 


bosom 


turn, A 
re fusing to be comforted 
while. The pure in heart see God in all His Word 
and works, and light soon chased away the dark- 
ness, so that her eyes could behold Him. Affliction 
nity. What is my 
her 


did not separate her from buma 


duty? was the qvestion that soon arose in 


mind; not duty to herself, but duty to others. A 
relative of her husband's in New York offered her 
a home; but considerations of use and duty brought 


her to this city, where a sister resides—a widowed 


sister—the owner of this smal! house—” 
The door opened, and a pale, dark-eyed woman, 
entered. She 


with a singularly interesting face, 
smiled sweetly on being presented to Mrs. Florian, 
and received her with the easy grace of a cultivated 
The minister called her by the name of Mrs, 
For a little Mrs. was 
She t prepared to meet a 


lady. 


Fielding. while Florian 


embarrassed. was ni 
person just like the officer's widow, whose air of 
intelligence and refinement impressed her strongly. 
But minds approach, or recede, by spiritual attrac 
tions or repulsions; in this case, certain affinities 
drew these ladies together, and they were soon 
With that natural polite 


individuals, 


interested in each other. 
ness which is some 
Mrs. Florian manifested a personal interest in Mrs. 
lead her to speak of 
herself, ber But 
Mrs. Fielding did not lift the veil, saying, instead, 
as our ways; and that 


spontaneous in 


Fielding, and endeavored to 
sorrow and her experiences. 
that God's ways were not 
though He led us by paths that we knew not, we 
might always see His footsteps on the ground, if 
our eyes were not blinded by unavailing tears, and 
be certain that He had once himself gone by the 
same road. 

Mrs. Fielding’s heart was in a good work, and 
she spoke of it as soon as the course of conversation 
gave her an opportunity. 

“There are,” she said, “in this single square ten 
young girls, from fifteen to eighteen years of age, 
who support themselves, or help their parents, by 
folding in binderies, attending in stores, or work- 
ing in some kind of manufactory. Most of these 
girls, as I have ascertained, spend their evenings in 
idle visitings at each other's houses, in company 
with young men, or in going to places of amuse- 
ment, where little is seen or heard to inspire them 
I feel sad whenever I 
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think of them. They are destined to become 
wives and mothers; but what kind of wives and 
mothers will they make? * What hope is there for 
right influence in their future homes? My heart 
yearns towards them, as I see them gving and re 
turning daily, and comprehend the influence of 
wasted hours on their lives in the time to come; 
and I long to gather them around me in the even- 
ing, and talk and read to them, until their hearts 
feel the awakening throbs of higher purposes.” 

Mrs. Fielding paused, and a faint sigh breathed 
from her lips. 

“ Have you not tried to draw them around you?” 
asked the minister. 

“Not yet,” was answered. “T have thought of 
it many, many times, after lying awake, for the 
pressure of this thing on my mind. But, I am 
alone and feeble-handed. I cannot buy the books 
with which to interest them, nor spare the time 
from needful labor.” 

And that scarcely beard sigh parted ber lips 
again. 

“May I be your helper in this work ?” asked 
Mrs. Florian, speaking from the ardor of a sud 
denly inspired impulse. 

“O madam!" Light flashed over Mrs. Fielding’s 
countenance. “If you feltas Ido! If you could 
sec, as I see, the two ways that lie before these in 
nocent girls—one leading to intelligence, right 
moral aims, usefulness and happiness ; the other to 
a poor, inadequately developed life, low aims, neg 
lect of duty, wretchedness—perhaps sin and de 
struction; you would indeed become a_ helper. 
But, forgive my ardor!” she added, drawing back 
a little, for, in the eager hopes inspired by the 
remark of Mrs. Florian, she had leaned towards 
her with entreaty in her face. 

“T will be your helper.” Mrs. Florian spoke in 
a firm voice. 

“Tt is God’s work,” said the minister; “and I 
see Ilis hand in this meeting of two Christian wo 
men, strangers to each other an hour ago. Put 
your hands to it, my sisters. Ten young girls to be 
lifted into a higher sphere, and their lives formed 
on a model that shall give them increased power 
for good in all their after years. May His peace, 
which passeth understanding be your reward, as I 
know that it will.” 

One day, a few months later, Mrs. Florian and 
the minister sat talking together. Her visit to 
Mrs. Fielding had not been fruitless. Inspired by 
her Christian aims, she had become an earnest 
cojperator in the work proposed. Possessing the 
means, she selected and purchased a small collec- 
tion of good books and placed them in the widow's 
hands. Beyond this, she obtained the codperation 
of a few benevolent ladies, and established a fund, 
from which Mrs. Fielding was paid for devoting 
her evenings exclusively to the work of interesting 
and helping the poor young girls in her neighbor- 
hood to rise into a just appreciation of their own 
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powers, duties and destiny. There was a heavenly 
magnetism about Mrs. Fielding, that attracted 
most of these girls, when once within her sphere, 
and her influence over them was soon apparent. 
She was able to inspire them with a love of self- 
improvement; and to lift them so far above the 
plane of thought in which they had lived, as to 
make them comprehend their inherent power of 
development. 

Mrs. Florian and the minister, as we have said, 
sat talking together a few months later. We shall 
only record a portion of what passed between 
them. 

“T never saw in anything, so clear an indication 
of Providence,” Mrs. Florian said. “It was the 
hand of God that led me to Mrs Fielding. I see 
this clearer every day. He bad work for me to do, 
and through her I was to find it.” 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God,” said the minister, 

“She is pure in heart,” answered Mrs. Florian, 
not seeing what was in the minister's thought. 

“And another heart has grown purer, I think, 
for the eyes are clearer, seeing God in His provi 
dence.” She understood him now, and a flash of 
surprise went over her face. But she did not an 
swer. The minister added: 

“TI think the obscurity that once troubled you 
in the text, ‘ Blessed are the pure in beart, for they 
shall see God,’ no longer exists. If the heart be 
pure, the eyes will be clear. We must love the 
good, if we would see the true. Selfishness and 
worldliness defile the will, and blind, in conse 
quence, the understanding. God is everywhere, 
and at all times, present—present in the smallest 
events and in the tiniest birth of nature. We may 
see his image in dew-drop and daisy; in the gran- 
deur of mountains and magnificence of the firma- 
ment; in history past and present—in our own 
lives. We cannot open our eyes, but lo! His 
presence is manifest.” 

* There is one at least, whose vision is clear,” 
said Mrs. Florian. “I see but dimly yet; she as 
by the light of sunbeams.” 

“ Mrs. Fielding.” 

“Yes. She does not often speak of herself, or 
refer to her personal states and experiences. But, 
a few times I have been able to draw her out; and 
I shall not soon forget the clearness with which 
she was able to see the hand of a wise and loving 
providence in all the sad experience of a life smit 
ten by no ordinary sorrows. Of her it may in 
truth be said: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.’” 

“It might be said of us all.” 

“ Before it will be said,” answered Mrs. Florian, 
“we shall pass, I fear—some of us, at least—like 
\ Mrs, Fielding, by the way of tribulation. Ah, if 
we were wise, the pure heart and the clear vision 
\ would come through sweet, and not through bitter 
2 experiences.” T. 8. A. 
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Infant Crentment. 





DEPARTMENT. 





¢( beneficial, and a repetition is indicated. But if, on 
‘ the contrary, there is a chilliness and pallor over 


. 


¢ the skin—if there is an absence of lively action—if 


The dress should be simple, and as free from pins the countenance is anxious—the limbs rigid and 
as possible, and above all of needles, which have ¢ benumbed, and should these symptoms, moreover, 


sometimes become imbedded in the flesh. A small 


S continue after the child is dry and dressed, then it 


shirt next the skin protects this delicate covering 2 Will be highly dangerous to resort again to cold 


from the flannel, which should be of the white 


kind, and should never be allowed to continue ° 


when it is wet, as the odor of the ammoniacal gas 
which is evolved by the heat of the child’s body is 


most offensive, and extremely deleterious to its‘ 
lungs. The employment of a second flannel over; 


the first, to prevent the upper clothes from becoming 
wet, is a very baneful error, as the surface of the 


skin is chilled by its retained moisture, and is the < 


common cause of chafing and ulceration about the 


folds. The head of an infant should not be too< 
closely covered: the blood is circulating there so‘ 
freely, that too close a cap even is often liable to 


produce real disorder of the membranes of the 
brain; but it is searcely possible to keep the lower 
part of the body and the arms too warm, which being 
at a distance from the heart, the centre of circula- 
tion, will frequently become chilled to that degree 
as sometimes to produce a loss of vitality, and very 


often materially weaken the action of the limbs, , 


and this especially in feeble children. A deficiency 
of blood thus cireulating in the limbs, the head 
will be too abundantly supplied—the consequences 
of this excess will be immediately anticipated. 


During the changing of the dress, moderate friction > 


should always be employed, especially on the belly ; 
it is agreeable to the feelings of the infant, and 
promotes free and bealthy circulation, and, above 
all, assists the process of digestion, and prevents 
the accumulation of wind. 


Exercise.—Infants may, at the end of the, 


second week, be taken into the external air, if they 
are healthy and the weather prove favorable; and 
this exercise may be repeated daily on each second 
day. They should be kept in the horizontal posi- 
tion, to prevent distortion of the spine and angular 
breasts. The child should be, during its exercise, 
free from all tight bandages or swathes. 
saruxa.—If we reflect on the importance of the ‘ 
skin, it w.Jl require little argument to establish the 
benefit of bathing. Nothing tends to preserve the 
healthy action of the skin so much as washing; 
hence its great importance during the infantile 4 
period when direct exercise is impossible. . 
In appreciating the employment of cold bathing, 
it is essential that we should notice the state of the 2 
child after it has been plunged into cold water. If 
it appears lively, and if there is a diffused redness < 
and warmth breaking forth over the body as it is) 
rubbed dry, then undoubtedly the bath has been ¢ 
(246) ? 


‘ 


bathing. 

In those infantile constitutions, then, where the 
C powers of life are evidently not adequate to the 
> production of reaction, the tepid bath is the more 
salutary. Its temperature may be varied accord 
ing to circumstances, ranging between the degrees 
¢ of 80 and 95, which approaches the usual heat of 
Sthe body. Where warm bathing is employed, we 
2 would recommend immediately after birth a tem 
S perature of 82° or 85°. This may be decreased | 
every three or four weeks, until it be so far reduced 
as to produce at first a slight sensation of chilliness 
in the child. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that the tepid 
bath is productive of relaxation; its effect is, 

usually, the most animating vigor, and the cleans 

ing of the impure skin is undoubtedly more com- 
plete, as the warmth seems to exert some solvent 
2 power on the oily secretion with which some skins 
are imbued. 

One most valuable property of warm bathing is, 
that it may be employed during the existence of 
internal inflammation. Its benefits as a fomentation 

2 and its cleansing properties are simultaneous. 

The custom of bathing implies, as its conse- 
quence, the salutary employment of moderate 
friction, the effect of which is an immediate in 
S crease of circulation in the vessels of the skin, by 

which internal parts are relieved, and the skin 


2 itself rendered healthy. The expression of delight 


in the child is an indication of its very beneficial 
tendency. 


| Make Home Comfortable. 


The more comforts you gather about your home, 
the dearer it will be to your husband, children and 
friends. Do not think anything which will add a 
charm or comfort, however simple, as not worth 
consideration. A cozy lounge in a snug corner is 
a wonderful addition to the comfort of the family 
room. Your tired husband will appreciate it, 
when he comes in from his day’s labors. Your 
children will love to sit side by side on it, as they 
look over together their new story book. Even 
baby finds it a capital spot beside which to make 
his first essays at walking. 

It may be constructed with very little trouble or 
expense, if you will | ut set about it resolutely. A 
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BOYS’ 


few inch boards and four pieces of scantling will 
be all that is required for a frame. Make a cushion 
of straw or corn husks to fit the frame, and cover 
the whole with good stout calico, setting on the 
frill in box-plaits. A good square pillow covered 
like the lounge completes the arrangement, unless, 
indeed, your daughter chooses to crochet a neat 
tidy to cover the pillow, which will add much to 
its appearance. The finest carved sofa, with all 
its “ touch-me-not” elegance, could not give your 
family half the comfort of this simple piece of 
furniture, 

Then too, the wood box in the corner may be 
made quite a respectable article, by adding a lid 
to it, tacking on a straw cushion, and covering 
with calico like the lounge. Trust your boy for 
finding out that snug corner, when he comes in from 
building snow forts, or the neighbor’s lad who runs 
in for an errand. With a little careful forethought 
and contriving, even a very humble home may be 


Harry’s Confession and Mine. 


There! I see him, and he’s waving his hat, and 
kissing his hand to me! I wonder if there are such 
thick tears in his eyes as there are in mine? Now 
the carriage has turned around the road by the 
ereck, and it’s out of sight. Dear, laughing, roguish, 
loving, teazing Harry! I shant see him again for 
so long—so long! To think that he’s gone away 
off to the West Indies, and that he'll walk in the 
midst of beautiful flowers, lading the air with their 
sweet, sweet balms, and stand under the orange and 
lemon trees, with the golden and yellow fruit 
shining among the dark green leaves, while I shall 
look wistfully out of the window, and see the 
white snow, like great, cold linen wrappers, cover- 
ing the poor, dumb earth, from whose face all the 
beauty and the joy had vanished first. Harry 
West is my only and darling brother, and his life 
is three years ahead of mine. Last spring he had a 
fever—a long, slow, typhoid fever, that kept him 
two months in a darkened chamber, lying there 
moaning and restless, through the long weary days 
and nights, 


What a sad time that was! I know there were: 


whole weeks when mamma feared she would not 
have her little Harry any more, and papa used 


GIRLS’ 


made to abound with comforts and conveniences, , 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 
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which are strangers in many stately, elegant 
dwellings. The price of a single article of carved 
rosewood, or mahogany which you will consider 
quite too good for common use, and which your 
children must not be permitted to touch, would 
buy a dozen of these common luxuries, which 
would yield a hundredfold more satisfaction. Do 
not fit up a state apartment, to be opened only, on 
rare occasions, until you have made the home part 
of your house as cheerful as the sunshine. The 
custom of reversing this order, is one great cause 
of so many boys preferring the street to the home 
fireside, and so many daughters being more dis- 
contented and unamiable at home than in any 
other place. 

Oh mother, it will well repay all your efforts to 
make home the fairest spot on earth, if, when the 
snow wreath rests upon your brow, it may be said 
of you, “ Her children arise up and call her blessed, 
her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 
MILLVILLE. 


look every night; and I know, too, there were 
weary days, when Harry's life Jay close unto death. 
But he got better. Uow glad we all were that 
pleasant day in the late May, when he was able to 
come down stairs and sit by the window in the 
great arm-chair, and wear the new green dressing 
gown that Aunt Mary had made for him during 
his illness. How changed he looked, with his pale, 
hollow cheeks, his white lips, and the smile that 
tried to struggle across them. But he grew 
better slowly, and what nice times we had all last 
summer, taking care of our flower gardens, and 
fairly living out doors; for this, the doctor said, 
was the best thing for both of us. 

Still, although Harry grew in a little while to 
look like his old self, to play ball, to climb trees, 
and to go fishing, and his loud, ringing step echoed 
through the house, papa and mamma both thought 
the fever had not left him as it found him, and they 
feared the cold, sharp winds of the coming winter 
would prove too bard for him. 

“Send the boy to Cuba,” said the doctor; “a 
sea voyage, and three months in that balmy climate 
will make him all right again.’’ 

Mamma has an uncle who is a sea-captain ; his 
vessel was to sail in a week, and so it was settled 
that Harry should go with our good-natured, rough, 
but kind-hearted Uncle John. 

We've had a busy week, getting him off. I 


to hurry home from the city with such a troubled ‘ couldn't bear to think about it, and it seemed to me 
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that I loved him better and better every day, and 
couldn't have him out of my sight a moment, Last 
night he came and sat down by me on the lounge, 
in one corner of the sitting-room, and we just put 
our arms around each other. 

“Oh, Harry!” said I, “I can’t bear to think 
you are geing to go away off from me to 
morrow !" 

“ Pshaw, Alice! don’t think of that! Just think 
of all the great and beautiful things I'm going to 
see !—of the waves that’ll rise mountains bigh 
about the ship if there’s a storm—of the sea-birds, 
and the great fish, and all the wonderful sights. 

‘I know that, Harry; but it will be lonely here 

me without you. / shant have anything to 
seo.” 

“ Dear little sister, don’t mind that; next spring 
I’m coming back, and then—what shant I have to 
tell you? and I'll bring you piles and piles of 
presents—see if I don’t!” 

“And you wont forget me, Harry, dear, when 
you're away off there in the midst of all those 
beautiful, wonderful things.” 

‘Of course I shant; you needn't be afraid of 
that one bit, little sister.” 

“ Harry,” I said, after a little pause, “ there's one 
thing which has been on my mind, and which I 
want to say to you; for if I do, I shall feel better 
after you're gone, I’m certain.” 

“ What is it, Alice?” 

“ Don’t you remember that day, ever so long ago, 
when I was carrying my tea-set that Aunt Mary 
gave me, down stairs, to show to Helen Gray, and 
you came suddenly on me in the hall, and upset 
the waiter, and broke the top off the sugar-bowl, 
and the handle off the pretty cream jug, and I cried 
so?” 

“Yes, I remember it. 
but you know that I didn’t mean to.’ 

“And I said that I didn’t love you a bit, and 
that I was sorry I'd got any brother to plague me 
I was angry, you see, and didn't 


It was too bad, Allie; 


all the time, 
really know what I did say, and I'm sorry for it 
now; that’s what I wanted to tell you—that’s all.” 

Harry bent down and kissed me, which is not 
much like him. 

‘You dear little soul,” he said, “I never should 
have thought of it again.” 

‘I thought you might; and anyhow, I shall 
feel better when you are so far from me, thinking 
that I have said this.” 

He looked down and smiled on me. Then there 
came another little silence betwixt us. 

* Alice !” 

“ Well, Harry.” 

“T want to say something to you, too. Don't 
you remember that day that we went fishing, down 
to Berry Brook, and I got so vexed because that 
you wouldn't keep still, but plashed your rod about 
in the water, and the fish wouldn't bite ?” 

“T remember, Harry.” 


“Well, when you gave my rod a jerk, just as [ 
told you, a fish had begun to nibble at the bait. I 
was 80 mad, that I turned round and struck you 
twice, so hard that you cried. I didn’t know what 
\ I was about, Allie. I was sorry afterwards.” 

* Don’t ever think of it again, Harry ;" and [ 
kissed him over and over. “ 1 was to blame to vex 
you; but I did want to see, and it was all so new 
and funny to me.” 

“But it was a shame for a boy to strike a girl, 
you know.” 

“Tt’s so long ago, Harry, and you didn’t mean 
to, either,” 

We did not say anything farther about the mat 
ter after this; but I knew we both felt better for 

¢ our confessions. 

Karly this morning, Harry kissed me for the last 
time, and went away with papa; for the ship sails 
before noon. He tried to look very brave, but 

when he saw the tears in mamma's eyes, and heard 
her voice falter through her blessing—‘ God have 
you in His tender keeping my precious boy !” he 
fuirly broke down 

“Don't ery, mother !—don't ery, Allie !” he said, 
and at the very minute the great round tears stood 
on his brown eyelashes. 

When my turn came to say “ Good-by,” he put 
his arms about me without speaking. 

“Oh, Harry!” I shall pray God every morning 
and night to take care of my brother.” 

“And Allie, I shall pray for you, too, my dear 
little sister, in that far-off land.” 

Those were his last words. How I shall remem 
ber and love to think of them! 

Mamma went straight to her own room. I knew 
that she would not that any should see the pangs 
which it cost ber heart to let Harry go away from 
her. I sat down on the lounge and cried stilly to 
myself a little while, and a great fear swelled over 
my heart that some evil might happen to him 
that there might come a great storm at sea, and 
the ship might go to pieces, and the great, hungry 
waves swallow up the laughing face, the blue, 
beautiful eyes, the brown, dark curls. I sat there 
shivering and shuddering, as I thought of all this, 
until there leaped suddenly another thought, bright 
and shining, into my mind, and this was that Vur 
Father in Heaven was the God of the sea as well 
as of the dry land. 

Oh, how the fear and the darkness slipped off 
from me then. I ran right up stairs to mamma's 
room, and burst in. She sat by the table, her face 

¢ hidden in her hand—hber tears hidden there too, I 
knew. 

“ Mamma,” I cried out, joyfully, “I am not 
afraid for Harry—God can take care of him on the 

¢ waters, as well as on the land.” 

Mamma drew me to her heart. 

; “My daughter,” she sail, “that is trac, and 


Syour words come like angels sent to strengthen 


Cand comfort me. 
§ 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


To Make Arpie Frirrers.—Take one pint of 
milk, three eggs, salt just to taste, and as much 


flour as will make a batter, Beat the yolks and ; 


whites separately, add the yolks to the milk, stir in 
the whites with as much flour as will make a 
batter; have ready some tender apples, peel them, 
cut them in slices round the apple, take the core 
carefully out of the centre of each slice, and to 
every spoonful of batter lay in a slice of the apple, 
which must be cat very thin. Fry them in hot 
lard to a light brown on both sides. 


Goop Cooxixe nor Inconsistent wita Prery.— 
The following is from “ Adam Bede :”"—I've nothin’ 


to say agin’ her piety, my dear, bat I know very 


well T shouldn't like her to cook my victuals, When 
a man comes in hungry an’ tired, piety wont feed 
him, [ reckon. I called in one day when she was 
dishin’ up Mr. Truman's dinner, an’ I could see the 
potatoes was as watery as water. It’s right enough 
to be eperetual—I'm no enemy to that; but I like 
my potatoes mealy. I don’t see as anybody ‘ull go 
to heaven the sooner for not digestin’ their dinner— 
providin’ they don't die the souner, as mayhap Mr. 
Truman will, poor dear man! 


Faving Meat.—A correspondent of the Rural 
New Yorker gives the following :—Take one egg, 
beat it till it bécomes thin, add a little pepper, also 
a little flour and some water, till it is about the 
thickness of cream. 
not hot, then dip your meat (cut a little thinner than 
for frying alone) into it, lay itin the frying pan, and 
when nicely brown, turn; brown the other side, 
when it will be done. Lay on a plate without 
pouring the gravy upon it, as that will make it soft. 


Toast Warer.—Toast two slices of bread a nice 
brown, put them into a quart pitcher, and fill it up 
with cold water. Cover close, and let it stand half 
an hour before use. 


Curcxen Tea.—Take one quarter of a chicken, : 
and after moving the skin and fat, put it into a_ 
pint of water, and let it simmer slowly uatil tender ; 
when done skim it and add salt to the taste. 


Drspertic Gixgersreap.—Two pounds and a< 
half of unbolted flour; half a pound of butter; one 
tablespoonful of ginger; one teaspoonful of allspice < 
and cloves, mixed; one tablespoonful of saleratus ; > 
mix all the ingredients with as much boiled molas- 
ses as wil! make a soft dough, knead well, roll in, 
thin sheets, place them on buttered tins, and bake ‘ 
in a moderate oven. . 


4 

Rice Frora.—A cheap and ornamental dish.‘ 
For one-third of a pound of rice allow one quart of ° 
new milk, the whites of three eggs, three ounces of‘ 
loaf-sugar, finely pounded, a stick of cinnamon, or : 
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eight or ten drops of almond flavoring, or six or 
eight young laurel-leaves, and a quarter of a pound 
of raspberry jam. Boil the rice in a pint or rather 
> less of water; when the water is absorbed add the 
-milk and let it go on boiling till quite tender, keep- 
ing it stirred to prevent burning. If cinnamon or 
C laurel-leaves are used, boil them wita the milk, and 
> remove them when the rice is sufficiently done; if 
essence of almonds be used for flavoring, it may be 
“dropped among the sugar; when the rice milk is 
cvld, put it in a glass dish or china bowl. Beat up 
the egg whites and sugar to a froth, cover the rice 
with it, and stick bits of raspberry jam over the top. 


Cutcxen Sarap.—Mince finely the white parts 


of one chicken previously well boiled. lake 

\ blanched, crisped celery and chop very fine. With 
one measure of mixed chicken mix a measure and a 
half of the chopped celery. Boil hard one large or 
two small eggs, roll the yolk fine, and mixing i®a 
teaspoonful of mustard, and nearly as much salt, 
with half a teacupful of vinegar, pour this over the 
chicken. Cut the boiled whites of the eggs on rings 
and lay on top, garnishing also with the smaller 
leaves of the celery. Usually the celery is not 
chopped fine enough. 


Arete Breap.—A French officer has invented 
and practized with success, a method of making 


Have your grease melted, ifS bread with common apples, very far superior to 


potato bread. After having beiled one-third of 
pealed apples, he bruised them, while quite warm, 
into two-thirds of flour, inciuding the proper 
quantity of yeast, and kneaded the whole witb- 
out water, the juice of the fruit being sufficient. 
When the mixture had acquired the consistency of 
paste, he put it into a vessel, in which he allowed it 
to raige for about twelve hours, By this process he 
was enabled to obtain a very excellent bread, full of 
eyes, and very palatable and light. 


Currast Wine. The tollowing method of mak- 
ing superivr currant wine, is recommended in a 
French publication : 

For currants, 9 pounds of honey are dissolved in 
15 gallons of boiling water, to which, when clarified, 
is added thejuice of 8 pounds of red or white currants. 
It is then fermented for twenty-four hours, and two 
pounds of sugar to every gallon of water are added. 
The preparation is afterwards clarified with the 
whites of eggs and cream of tartar. White 
currants are said to make the best wine. It is 
much sweeter and pleasanter flavored, when ripe, 
for table use. The wine made from it is nearly 
colorless, of sweet and pleasant flavor, resembling 
the light sweet French wines, Bottled at a particu- 
lar stage, before the fermentation bas entirely sub- 
sided, it makes a very fair champagne. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Anfluence of Fight on Health. 


The following remarks touching the influence of 
light on health, are taken from an English Maga 
sine, They are worthy of attention : 

Cheerfulness is a great blessing, and is the parent 
of many others. It gives a relish to simple fare, 
adds a charm to plain features, and keeps down 
petty troubles. Cheerfulness, in fact, is another 
name for health; it is difloult for people when out 
of health, cheerful. There are causes of 
cheerfulness, as well as causes of gloom and de 
on dull, foggy, or rainy days, we feel 


to be 
spondency 
less animation than in fine, sunshiny weather; and 
light, if not the chief, is one of the principal causes 
of cheerfulness. Unless there be light in the dwell- 
ing, we can hardly hope for light in the heart. 

The il! effects consequent on a deficiency of light, 
thOugh often brought ander notice, have not yet 
beon considered with due attention, And it is a 
lamentable fact, that even in situations whore a full 
supply of light may be obtained, people are often 
unwilling to take the necessary pains for its admit 
tance. There may seem to be a good reason why 
houses in the narrow streets and alleys of towns 
should be . loomy, but there can be no good reason 
why cottages and houses in country places should 
be dismal also, Yet we often see dwellings by the 
side of broad commons, or on the slopes of breezy 
hills, with windows so smallas not to admit a tenth 
of the light required, 

Darkness and gloom have a depressing effect 
on the health and spirits. The light of the sun is 
as necessary for the health and growth of human 
boings as for plants, Who is there that has not 
noticed the vocal liveliness of birds under bright 
’ animals frisk about in the warm rays, 
and insects, which are seldom or never seen in 
cloudy weather, come forth by thousands. Infants, 
they turn their eyes eagerly 
restless or cross, are often 
Plants 


sunshine 


too, enjoy light; 
towards it, and when 
quieted by the beams of the sun or moon. 
grown in the dark, or by lamp-light, instead of 
being green, are of an uhhealthy white hue, and 
the pores which open from every part of the stalk 
and leaves in the natural state, are but very few in 
number, er altogether wanting. Hence the plant 
ie unable to perform its most important function— 
that of transpiration, or breathing—an act entirely 
due to the influence of light, for the pores of 
healthy, growing plants, open in the sunshine, and ‘ 
close in the dark. Daring the day, they take in 
carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and give 
out oxygen; but in the night, they take in oxygen, 
and give out carbonic acid. The taste of plants, 
too, is affected by light; some which are sour in 
the morning, become tasteless at noon, and bitter 


at night. The peaches grown under the sun of 
America are as much superior to those of England 
as the latter are to sloes. Gardeners and farmers 
find that plants when crowded together, struggle 
towards the light. Chlorine and hydrogen gases, 
if mixed together and kept in the dark, will never 
unite; the light of day causes them to mingle 
slowly, but in direct sunshine, they combine in 
stantaneously, and explode with a loud report 
Colors fade in a strong light; and, as most readers 
know, portraits are taken by the action of the 
Some trades cannot be carried on without a 


light. 
dyers find that brighter colors are 


good light; 
obtained under a clear than under a cloudy sky. 
People who work in dark rooms, or in mines, are 
sallow and sickly in complexion, and sometimes 
deformed. One great cause of despondency and 
illness among emigrants while on board ship, is 
want of sufficient light between decks. Some ani 
mals are tamed by being deprived of light; and, it 
is a well ascertained fact that tadpoles, which are 
young frogs, will never grow into frogs if always 
kept in the dark. 

Bearing these interesting facts in mind, we shall 
better comprehend the reason why dwelling. houses 
ought to be built so as to admit plenty of light 
Unfortunately, the reverse of this often prevailr, 


and the cottages and tenements inlmbited by the 


salubrious nor comfortable as they ought to be 
In the first Report of the Health of Towns’ Com 
mission, a case is recorded of a lady who lived in 


working-classes in this country, are neither 


a narrow street in Paris, in a smal! room, on which 
the sun never shone, She had been ill many years 
without amendment; at last, the physician ordered 
when she 


her removal to a cheerful apartment, 


immediately recovered Her 
want of light. At St. Petersburg, also, it had been 
observed during several that the 
lodged on one side of a large barrack, which was 
dark and gloomy, were il) three times as often as 
those on the other side, who had sufficient light 


illness arose from 


years, soldiers 


Medical men agree in stating that light greatly 
improves and health Mr. Ward, a 
surgeon in London, affirmed, in evidence before the 
Commission, that children in dark and 
dimly-lighted places, were stunted in their growth, 


promotes 


reared 


> and would be less able to work than others more 


favorably reared; the mind, too, is stunted and 
injured, as well as the body. “The more dark 
corners,” he observes, “ you have in the dwellings 
of the poor, the greater amount of dirt and filth;” and 


> he advises “ young people who are about to marry, 


and can afford only one or two rooms, to choose 
the largest room they can find, and in which they 
ean obtain the greatest quantity of solar light; the 
amount of disease in light rooms as compared with 
that in dark rooms, being infinitely less.” 
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TOILET 


Srreer Costuwe.—High dress of dark lilac 
silk, the skirt long and exceedingly full. Large 
shawl of black velvet, the bottom edge trimmed 
with a deep black lace, set on full; the top point 
is trimmed with the same lace, set on quite plain, 
the reverse way, and mitred at the corner, Blac 
velvet bonnet, the curtain lined with white silk; at 
the front edge, black feathers, roses and buds ; (alle 


cap, and broad white strings. 


Camp's Costume.—Frock of gray poplin, the 
skirt short and very full. Pelisse of light brown 
cloth, the body high and close-fitting; the skirt 
is very full, and is plaited in to the waist 
across the waist at the back, is a rich silk trim 
ming, terminating in rosettes and tassels; larg: 
pagoda sleeves, with the same trimming at the top 
Bolero hat of black velvet, with crimson feather. 


Howe Costuwe.—Dress of light green silk, the 


skirt trimmed with black ribbon velvet, in deep 
points, crossing each other, and forming a lorenge 
pattern. Plain high body, closing with small 
black velvet buttons; large pagoda sleeves, lined 
with white silk, and trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt; ceinture Suiseease of black velvet, the 
centre of white silk, laced with velvet; at the left 
side a newdd of velvet, with long ends, at the ex 
tremity of which is a piece of white silk, rounded 
and trimmed with narrow lace; this white silk is 
crossed by black velvet, the ends left flowing 





Mme. Demorest’s Prize Medal Hoop Skirts. 


Hoop skirts have become, if possible, still more a 


confirmed and indispensable article of dress, nor 
do we see how they are likely to become less so for 
a long time to come. By a recent patented process, 
steel is now tempered so uniformly and eo cheaply, 
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that no other article will for a moment bear any 
comparison with it; and certainly, so far as elasti 
city is concerned, no further improvement could be 
desired for giving that graceful flow and fulness 
to the dress, Shapes are somewhat modified, being 
almost straight from the bustle to the bottom, and 
as the size of the bustle bas been materially 
reduced, this variation in their form makes them 
much smaller around the body, although about the 
former size around the bottom. 

The great superiority of Madame Demorest’s 
Patent Prize Medal Skirts have now become 80 
widely known and so fully established, that it 
would seem no further change was called for; bat 
they are now constructed with sixty-four durable 
standards, which is nearly three times as many as 
ire usually furnished, and four times as many as 
ure putin the cheap skirts that are generally sold 
by the trade These standards are a superior 

rset lacing, arranged in a new and graceful style, 
and being so numerous, the skirt is not liable to 
entangle the feet, a very common objection to hoop 
skirts, especially when entering a car or omnibus. 
The clasps also are now 80 constructed that the 
ends of the steel cannot push out, heretofore a groat 
annoyance, The ladies will please bear in mind 
that they have been patented, and thus secured, 
and cannot therefore be made by other parties 
generally, and are offered at prices as low, if nwt 
lower, than any skirt now sold, They are fully 
entitled to the Prize Medal that was awarded them 


by the American Institute. 


} i 








HATTIE APRON. 


For a girl from six to seven years. 








sack 
coat, with a strip of inserting set in at each side of 
the waist, and a box plait laid in the skirt at che 
bottom of the inserting; the back of the waist cut 


Is cut 


very low, slanting from the shoulder, midway from 
the back, the skirt fulled on. Short sleeves, open 
st the top, with the ends passing by each other. 
Front of the skirt ornamented with small pockets. 
To be made of Swiss or barred muslin, requiring 
two yards of material. 
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JESSIE APRON. 
For a girl from two to three years. 


5 pretty in plain woollens, or plain poplin. 


\ 


waist; buttons down the front; back of waist 
plain; skirt laid on in box plaits, with a little 
) pointed polka; sleeves half wide, with a cuff orna- 
A small square collar. Is 


Requires 


mented with buttons. 


> three yards of material. 


Plain apron, ° 


with waist and skirt cut together, separated at the 5 
hips, with the skirt slightly fulled ; a box plait laid? 
down the centre of the front, fastened with buttons, 
and buttoned down the back ; made of pink or blue? 
chambra, trimmed with a white braid, has a very , 


pretty effect. 
material. 


DAFFODIL. 

This sleeve is a very stylish one for summer 
silks. Itis full at the top, and gathered on the 
sides to within three inches of the wrist, where it 
is left plain. The caps extend down each side of 
the sleeve, and are cut in points; they are united 
at the top by a bow and ends, and also at the point 
where the fulness ceases. 


WALKING COAT. 
Walking coat for a boy from five to seven. Is 
sack front, with box plait running from the shoul- 


der, and tacked down with buttons to bottom of cross-stitch over this outline of cotton. 


Requires one and a-quarter yards of 


<4 

ZULU DRESS. 
Gored dress for a child of three years,. 
checked or plaid silk is suitable material for this 
The skirt is cut in four gores, fitted with a 


Small 


° dress. 
polka at the waist, 
back. The front gore reaches the shoulder, and 

( forms part of the waist; the seam covered with a 


which extends round to the 


) trimming put on in shallow scallops, which gives 

the appearance of a robed dress. Sleeve consists 
of two rounded caps, which deepen towards the 
contre. It will take four yards of material. 


PROMENADE —Black silk coat, with 
ruffle of purple silk at the bottom. Small cape, 
and bishop sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 


Costume 


SLIPPER. 

MATERIAL.—Two skeing, each of four shades, of 
> scarlet wool, the darkest to be the color of a dark 
, clove pink, the next of a military scarlet, the next 
) two shades lighter, and the next two shades lighter 

again; one bunch of No. 6 steel beads; one-quarter 

»yard of Penelope canvas, that which measures 
twelve double threads to the four wool 
needles; and one reel of No. 36 cotton. 

This pretty slipper is adapted for a child four 
years old, but may be made either larger or smaller. 
Its glittering appearance, which sparkles with 
everv movement of the foot, bas an exquivrite effect. 
As a morning slipper for young ladies, it cannot 
fail to please; for fancy fairs it would also prove a 
very salable article. 

First pencil from the engraving the outline of 
the slipper in thin writing or other paper; then 
cut it exactly in the pencil marks; pin or tack it 
on the canvas; then, with needle and black cotton, 
tack an outline on the canvas, outside the paper 

all round, but observe to have only sixteen stitches 
across the instep; fasten the cotton off securely, 
Cand run a black thread through the centre between 
5 the sixteen stitches. Now, with the darkest wool, 
Then com- 


inch ; 
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Mr 


mence to work the slipper thus: Begin first stripe 


close to the line of instep, but two stitchee of the 
canvas from the centre thredd of black, and having 
the heel of the slipper at the right hand ; with the 
lightest shade on the second row of canvas from 
the centre work eight cross-stitches; then slip the 
nee lle under four threads of canvas, and work 
eight more stitches on the same row; then slip 
four; eight more stitches; slip four; work any 
that may be left in same row. Take the three next 
shades, and work exactly the same. Thus there 
will be two rows of wool stitches on each side the 
dividing line of black thread. 

Second Srripe.—Miss two rows of canvas; with 
lightest shade work two stitches; miss four; work 
eight; miss four; work eight; miss four; work the 
remainder with the remaining three shades exactly 
the same. 

Tuirp Srripe.—Miss two rows of the canvas; 
work eight; miss four; work eight; miss four; 
workeight; miss the remainder, and finish the stripe 
towards the heel in similar manner. 

[t will be scarcely necessary to give any further 
directions for this pattern, which latter must be 
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worked entirely over the slipper before proceed- 
ing to work the bars across, which are worked ex- 
actly in the same way; but, instead of slipping 
the needle under the canvas, the needle will be 
slipped under the four worked rows; but observe 
that all the stitches are erossed in the same direc- 
tion. The intersection of these bars will cause four 
stitches of canvas to be left between each bar (see 
engraving), and these four stitches are filled up witb 
steel beads, thus: Take No. 30 cotton, doubled, 
and fine needle; fasten the cotton into back of 
slipper; thread two beads; cross these over the 
stitch of canvas the same way as the wool stitches are 
crossed; then two more over next stitch, and the 
same over the other two stitches of canvas. Thus 
there are eight beads in each four stitches of can 

vas; but, as the beads would wear off round the 
sole, and round the edge of the slipper where the 
binding comes, fill these squares in with steel 
colored twist, or silk used double. The slipper 
should be trimmed with a rosette of scarlet or cerise 
color satin ribbon, of a tint not to obscure the 
brightness of the wool. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Fort La Fayerre; or Love and Secession. A Novel. 
By Benjamin Wood. New York: Curleton. 


A weak invention of the enemy, and not worth 
the paper on which it is printed. 


Mistakes or Epvucatep Men. By John 8. Hart, LL. D. 
Editor of the Sunday-School Times, and late Princi- 
pal of the Philadelphia High School. 12mo., muslin, 
gilt. Price 50 cents; paper covers 25 cents. Pub- 
lished by J. C. Garrigues, 148 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia. 


We are pleased to see Professor Hart’s admirable 
vidress re-issued, and in a more enduring form. 
Paper, letter press, binding, all are of the best 
quality, and justly befitting the sound, practical 
lessons contained in the volume. We again re- 
commend the essay to students, and to literary and 
professional men. Its thoughtful perusal cannot 
fail to give motives for those mental and physical 
reforms so much needed among men of science and 
letters, and so necessary for their health, efficiency, 
and happiness. 


Tar Nationat Scuoo. ror tae Sotprer. An elementary 
work on Military Tactics, in questions and answers. 
Conforming to the Army Regulations adopted and 
approved by the War Department of the United 
Btates. By Captain W. W. Van Ness. New York: 
Carleton. 


In a small compass, we have here a large amount 
of military information, presented in such a form 








as to make it easily understood. Besides its value 
in the service, this little book will be found pecu- 
liarly adapted to schools and academies, where 
military drill is introduced. It is the first of a 
military series in preparation by the same author. 


Caartes O'Mauey. The Irish Dragoon. By Charlee 
Lever. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
The first volume of a new new issue of Lever’s 

military novels, at fifty cents each. The series 

will embrace ten volumes. 


Tne Upristne or a Great Proriz. From the French of 
Count Agénor De Gasparin. By Mary L. Booth, 
New American Edition, from the author’s Revised 
Edition. New York: Charles Scribner. 

March 19, 1861, was the date of Count Gasparin’s 
preface to the first edition of his remarkable book. 
November 2d is the date of the preface to this 
second edition, in which he says :— 

“T have nothing to change in these pages. When 
I wrote them before the breaking out of the Ameri- 
can crisis, I foreboded, which was not difficult, that 
the crisis would be long and grievous, that there 
would be mistakes and reverses; but I foreboded, 
also, that through these mistakes and reverses, an 
immense progress was about to come to light. 
Some have undertaken to doubt it: at the sight of 
civil war, and the evils which it necessarily entails, 
at the recital of one or two defeats, they have 
hastened to raise their hands to Heaven, and to 
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proclaim in every key the ruin of the United 
States 

“ This is not the place to discuss judgments, some- 
times superficial, sometimes malevolent, which too 
often pass current among us; to examine what has 
been, what should be the attitude of our Europe, 
what is our responsibilities, what are our interests 


HOME 


vv 


MAGAZINE. 


eyw"*®\ v 


¢ political combinations, urge France and England 
into a course which is not their own. 

“For the present, I have only wished to repeat, 
with a strengthened conviction, what I said a few 
months ago. I believed then in the uprising of a 

great people; now I am sure of it.” 
To the volume is added a pampblet, emanating 


and our duties. We alone, I am ashamed to admit from the same intelligent source, which appeared 
alone run the risk of rendering doubtful Sin France during the period of excitement on the 
the final triumph of the good cause; we have not 2 7'rent affair, entitled “A Word of Peace on the 
ceased to be, in spite of ourselves, the only chance ¢ Differences between England and the United 
§ States.” While he justifies the surrender of Mason 


it, we 


and the only hope of the champions of slavery. 

“ Perhaps I shall enter ere long, in a new study, cand Slidell on the ground of technical error, he 
upon the important subject which I confine myself Sutters a solemn warning in the name of Europe, to 
to indicating here, and which pre-occupies the >the effect, that if the English demand were a mere 


government at Washington to such a degree that § pretext to force us into a ruinous war, such a pro- 








it seems inclined to order defensive preparations in ; 


view an liberal 
Every thing may happen 


the seemingly impossible like all else. 


of unnatural conflict between 
America and ourselves, 

al ' 

“alias 
is not enough, therefore, to declare this impossible 
and monstrous, it is not enough to prove that the 
pre sent 


state of feeling in Europe is far from giving 
favor of the 
the base 


to foresee an intervention in 


ith; it 


n 


dot is necessary to sap at these 
deplorable sophisms, more fully credited than is 
which may, under the 


of certain industrial needs, or of certain 


im in due 


pt 


agined, time, 


re 


ceeding would not again be tolerated, 


, 


(Tar Branen. A 
Philadelphia: James 


Sacred Poems 


Poem And other 


Challen & Son 


The getting-up of this smal! volume of poems is 
in the choice typography that bas distinguished 
nearly every book emanating from the same pub- 
The poems themselves are not of a high 
There 


given passages ; 


lishers, 


order. are many fine thoughts, and wel 
but the evidences of a young, and 
not thoroughly skilled writer, are to be found on 


almost every page. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“WORDS.” 
Once—a long time ago—a friend remarked to 
“that men and women were so different in their 
nature and needs, that it seemed hardly possible 
for one to understand the other.” 
The remark struck us forcibly at the time, and 
the truth it involved has grown upon us, during 


us, 


the years which have elapsed since we heard it; 
end in nothing has it been more apparent than in 
our observation of how little men mean by, and 
how much women feel worps ! 

A man comes out with something which is a mo- 
mentary ebullition of annoyance or vexation, and 
goes off to his business, and forgets all about it the 


next hour; but a woman stays at home and turns 2 


the words over in her thoughts, and sees them in 


all their shades and with all their possible mean- ¢ 


ings; and the hasty word which cut her heart like 
a blow at first, festers there, and leaves a long sore 
pain, and at last a deep scar. 


Now, a woman can’t help this, at least not al- ‘ 


together; it is in the very grain of her nature, and 
be it understood now, I am writing of tender, 
loving, sensitive, home women; not of that selfish, 


worldly, coarser-grained class, who are satisfied to ‘ 
get what they can out of their husbands, and who ° 


are too intent upon gratifying their own wants and 


selfish aims to trouble themselves in questioning 
whether the words are facts or not. 

But with a true-hearted, unselfish woman, the, 
case is not thus. Words, expressions, are a part 
of her life; and there is many a wife who has 
carried a memory of pain and disappointment all 
along the otherwise bright years of her wedded 
life—the memory of words uttered in haste or 
anger, by lips whose praise or whose blame were 
to her the dearest things on earth. 

“Tf ever there a man tried to make bis 
family happy, I'm sure that I have,” muses a 
merchant, leaning back complacently in the chair 
in his counting-room. “I've toiled early and late 
for Mary and the children—I've stretched every 
(nerve to indulge every want, or pleasure; and 
whatever my faults are, nobody can say that 
¢I haven’t been a good husband and a good fa- 
> ther.” 
¢ “Mary,” the wife of his youth, the mother of bis 
children would say that too, with eyes that added 
> their sweet testimony to her speech; and yet, when 
»she takes counsel of her own soul, sitting down 
‘alone in the gold and purple chamber of her me- 
mory, and the years come there to render her obei- 
sance, and to yield up their treasures of myrrh and 
(frankincense, a sigh creeps up from her heart a 
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EDITORS’ 


the shadow has crept up through all the path she 
has trodden, ‘ 

The “ words” glare out upon her still—the cruel, 
cutting, angry words—she has forgiven them; but. 
they come back sometimes to haunt and grieve > 
her; she catches her breath with the old gasp of 
pain and humiliation at the thought that others 
have heard the unkind speech, and will remember 
and repeat it, perhaps with exaggeration and un- 
generous triumph—no, she has not been altogether 
happy; she will carry one pain and one memory 
down to her grave! 

How ber husband would stare if anybody told 
him this! 

“ Mary’s too sensible a woman,” he would say, to 
go brooding and grieving through life over some- 
thing that I didn’t remember five minutes after it 
was out of my lips. 

“What can be expected of a man in times like 
these, when his soul’s bothered and perplexed with 
business until he can’t for the life of him see which 
way to turn—of course he can't always keep his 
tongue or his temper when he’s in his own house; 
but Mary wont care—she knows how to take me /” 

Ah, if she loved him less—if she was not a wo- 
man with her clinging, sensitive, shrinking heart, 
the might. She must try to do this for her own 
peace and happiness; for a habit of brooding over 
‘a wrong, of thinking too much of one’s self, is sure 
to nourish a gloomy, or a bitter, or an exacting 
spirit. 

There is only one Love that is perfect—that can 


satisfy—that will fold about us all its perfect 
mantle of charity and forgiveness—about whose 
fountain of living waters there lie no broken cisterns, 
and drinking of the well whose springs are fed 
from the River of God, the soul will never thirst 
Vv. F. 7. 


again ! 
APRIL. 

She comes with her olive-branch of peace among 
the months, bearing witness that the white floods 
of the winter are passed away—that the “dry 
land” has appeared, and that the ark of the year 
is floating safely towards the green haven of the 
May. And this April will not, we trust and be- 
lieve, come to us as the last one, thank God! oh, 
not as the last one! 

With the black garments of the coming storm 
tolled over her face, with the red lightnings of war 
flaming over the land, and the boom of the cannon 
drowning the sweet voices of the singing birds, 
which had come to us with their old and new Gos-. 
pel of God's Love! 

We remember with what shuddering dread we 
looked off to the future last April, and our hearts 
failed us, because of the fearful times on which we ; 
had fallen, and we almost thought—*“ Blessed are ‘ 
the dead who have not lived to see this day!" 

But this is coming to us, we believe, with “ good ° 
cheer!” God has been with our country through ; 


« varieties now on hand, 
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the night, and we believe that the dawn which is 
flushing the sky, is the promise of the day! 

So let our hearts be bumble and grateful unto 
him who “ giveth the victory.” Vor. % 


“As our Boat went down the River, it 
was cheered from the Shores.” 

We heard this with almost a transport of joy. 
We had eaid, and believed it from the beginning— 
we had never lost our faith—we knew the old love 
still throbbed deep in the pulses of many hearts in 
the land 

“ Where the sun with a golden mouth doth blow 

Blue bubhjes of grapes down a vineyard row.” 
We knew that the old Flag, whose bright folds 
floated over their childhood, whose praise they had 
sung, and whose honor bad been their shield and 
glory among all the nations of the earth, had not 
lost its old power and sacredness ! 

No wonder they “shouted from the shore,” as 
its cluster of stars rose bright on their vision once 
more—no wonder the old pride and the old patriot- 
ism surged up from their hearts to their lips, while 
they looked on those precious folds, as they rose 
and fell on the soft southern winds, that loved to 
caress them once more—no wonder that the fair 
sight thrilled them with joy. That was the Flag 
which their fathers would have defended with their 
hearts’ blood !— beneath which they lived and died 
true to the last 

We said it of you, brothers, in the darkest hour 
which ever came betwixt the North and the South— 
we bad faith and belief in you, that the old loyalty 
and the old love still abided among you, and lo! 
you have proved it! Vv. Fm 

ray Tuk Moruen’s Journat, published in New 
York by Sheldon & Co., and edited by Mrs. Carv- 


é line O. Hiscox, is a magazine that cannot fail to do 


good wherever introduced, Its kind, gentle, yet 
earnest spirit, will lead to reflection upon home 
duties, and its wisely spoken words give strength 
to act. In its unobtrusive way, it is doing much 
for the coming generation. 


CARTE DE VISITE. 
The carte de visite is all the rage, and will, we 


¢ doubt not, long continue to be so—cheapness and 


beauty being in its favor. The extent to which the 
portraits of celebrities—local, national, and world- 
renowned, are now reproduced in this attractive 
form, may be inferred from the fact, that Messrs, 
Earle & Son, of our city, have over one thousand 
“Once a Week,” an Eng- 
lish publication, in referring to the carte de visite 
mania, says:— There was a report the other day 
that Lord Palmerston was dead, and his carte de 
visite was immediately in enormous request; and 


>) Lord Herbert to this day sells as well as any living 


celebrity. Literary men have a constant sale: 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Trollope are bought for 
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every album. Scientific men, again, sell well; but growth. But there is no need of argument on this 


theatrical or operatic celebrities have a run for a 
short time, owing to some successful performance, ‘ 


point. In regard to mental training, there is, for 
, tunately, among Americans, po difference of opinion 


and then are not sought for more. It is a curious > Discriminating, systematic, scientific culture, is our 


fact that the cartes de visite have for the present 


entirely superseded all other-sized photographic‘ 
portraits. This is rather singular, inasmuch as we ¢ 


did not adopt it until it had been popular in Paris 
for three years. Possibly, however, the rage has 


its foundation in two causes. In the first place, a‘ 


carte de visite portrait is really a more agreeable- 
looking likeness than larger ones; it is taken with 
the middle of the lens, where it is truest, hence it 


is never out in drawing; and then, again, it rather 


hides than exaggerates any little roughness of the 
face, which is so apparent in large-sized portraits. 
Secondly, when a man can get forty portraits for a 
couple of guineas, his vanity is flattered by being 
able to distribute his surplus copies among his 
friends. It enables every one to possess a picture 
gallery of those he cares about, as well as those he 
does not, for we are convinced some people col- 
lect them for the mere vanity of showing, or pre- 
tending, they have a large acquaintance. There is 
still another advantage; cartes de visite are taken 
two at a time, stereoscopically, that is, a little out 
of the same line, hence solid portraits can be pro- 
duced by the aid of the stereoscope.” 

In this connection, we would refer such of our 


readers as wish to obtain good pictures of this kind -, 


for their Albums, to Messrs, Earle & Son, of our 


fine pictures, These, reduced by the camera to a 


small space, have all the delicacy of miniatures. ? 
Persons out of the city, by mailing the price, can \ 


receive these card pictures free of postage. 


GYMNASTICS FOR CHILDREN. 


Dr. Dio Lewis, in a late number of his “ Gym- > 
nastic Monthly,” thus writes in answer to the ques- ° 
» how fallen the inmates, how depressed the circum- 


‘stances, there is an angel there to pity or to cheer. 


tion, Do children require special gymnastic training? 

“An eminent writer has recently declared his 
conviction, that boys need no studied muscle cul- 
ture. ‘Give them,” he says, ‘the unrestrained 
use of the grove, the field, the yard, the street, with 


the various sorts of apparatus for boys’ games and 


eports, and they can well dispense with the scien- 
tife gymnasium.’ 

“This is a misapprehension, as is easy to con- 
vince all who are disposed to think ! 

“With all our lectures, conversations, newspapers, 
and other similar means of mental culture, we are 


not willing to trust the intellect without scientific > 


training. The poorest man in the State demands 
for his children the culture of the organized school ; 
and he is right. An education left to chance and 
the street, would be but a disjointed product. To 
insure strength, patience and consistency, there 
must be methodical cultivation and symmetrical 


‘demand. 


“No man doubts that chess and the newspaper 
furnish exercise and growth; but we hold, and 
very justly too, that exercise and growth without 


‘qualification, are not our purpose. We require 


that the growth sball be of a peculiar kind—what 


‘we call scientific and symmetrical. This is vital. 


The education of chance would prove unbalanced, 
morbid, profitiess. 

“Ie not this equally true of the body? Is the 
body one single organ, which, if exercised, is sure 
to grow in the right way? On the contrary, is it 
not an exceedingly complicated machine, the sym- 
metrical development of which requires diserimina- 
ting, studied management? With the thoughtful 
mind, argument and illustration are scarcely neces- 


‘sary; but I may perbaps be excused by the intelli- 
» gent reader for one simple illustration, A boy has 


round or stooping shoulders; hereby the organs of 
the chest and abdomen are all displaced. Give 
him the freedom of the yard and street—give bim 
marbles, a ball, the skates! Does anybody sup- 
pose he will become straight? Must he not, for 
this, and a hundred other defects have special, 
scientific training? There can be no doubt of it! 
“ Before our system of education can claim an 
approach to perfection, we must have attached w 


city, whose advertisement will be found on the ?each school a Professor, who thoroughly compre- 


cover of the Home Magazine. They have a very > 
Jarge assortment, among which are copies of very < 


hends the wants of the body, and knows practically 
the means by which it may be made symmetrical, 
flexible, vigorous and enduring.” 


fa? Appririons ro Civas.—Additions of single 
names can always be made to clubs at the regular 
club rates. It is hot required that all subscribers 
‘in a club be sent to the same post office. 


“Tere is an angel in the house. No matter 


It may be in the presence of a little child, or it 
may be inelosed in a stooping and wrinkled body, 
treading the downward path to the grave. Or, per- 
haps, in a cheertul spirit, looking upon the ills of life 
as so many steps towards heaven, if only bravely 


> overcome aud mounted with sinless feet.” 


“Tuere are many kinds of smiles, each having 4 


2 distinct character. Some announce goodness and 


sweetness—others betray sarcasm, bitterness and 
pride, Some soften the countenance by their 
languishing tenderness—others brighten by their 
spiritual vivacity. Gazing and poring before 
mirror cannot aid in acquiring beautiful smiles half 
so well as to turn the gaze inward, to watch that the 
heart keeps unsullied from the reflection of evil, and 


>is Muminated and beautitied by all sweet thoughts.” 
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